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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 
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‘Tomorrow 





A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Labor repudiates the automobile settlement 
of last March from which the President had high 
hopes of getting the lion and the lamb to lie down to- 


Pe of thorny problems immediately ahead. 


gether. 


Will the President tell labor it is also repudiating 

him? A show-down is coming. Labor has a strong 
political hold on Congress where extreme legislation 
like the 30-hour week may be handed Mr. Roosevelt. 


Another troublesome situation arises out of what 
shall be done about the NRA generally. Extension 
for a year is the easier way out but it is asked what’s the 
use of extending something that isn’t functioning very 
well now? 
7 ¥.F 

That’s the query before the 
VITAL DECISIONS President and the chances are that 
MUST BE MADE are-shaping of the whole NRA will 
BY THE PRESIDENT be necessary to develop such pres- 
tige as will command the respect of 

all who must work with the Code Authorities. 


Mr. Roosevelt cannot long delay these decisions. 

Labor is watching him closely and so are the em- 
ployers though both are puzzled as to how ke can con- 
tinue to steer a middle course. 


] The chief difficulty is handling labor disputes. The 
various labor boards aren’t getting very far toward 
bringing industrial peace. They are not judicial—they 
are trying to develop administrative policies in the 
guise of legal decisions. And the courts are piling 
up all kinds of injunctions, restraining orders 








3-Federal aid - 
sia neglected, 


Uncle Sam: Social 


Soon the Federal Government will join the State govern- 
ments in watching over the lives of its citizens from child- 
hood to old age. 

Duties formerly imposed on the family and the community 
are one by one becoming the concern also of Washington, 
where the Nation now takes a paternalistic interest in indi- 
vidual cares. 

The man without a job, the aged person without an income, 
the child without adequate support, the farmer without a 
profitable market, the home owner unable to meet his debt, 
the business man needing money, all turn to the Nation’s 
Capital for relief. 

Uncle Sam now becomes a social welfare worker. 


In his social security program, now before Congress, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt asks the Nation to assume a permanent in- 
terest in the handicapped child. 





Welfare Guardian 


Mr. Roosevelt urges that the Nation help provide for the 
aged, who no longer work. His plan invokes the power of 
the Nation to force every worker in the future to save 
against a rainy day. He would have the Nation compel the 
employer to build reserves against unemployment. 

State governments will retain, in the future as in the past, 
their function of dealing directly with the individual. But 
from Washington is to flow the power to force action by 
States and to coordinate their social welfare activity. 

From a detached, distant power, designed to deal with 
careful designated duties, the national government becomes 
a fatherly being watching over the daily lives of its family 
of 125,000,000. 

An article on the change wrought in Federal and State 
Government functions relating to social welfare during recent 
years appears on Page 3. 
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ORK RELIEF ..,. planned public works ... 

social security . . . war profits. . .the World 

Court ... holding companies ... the Blue 
Eagle. . . these topics bulk large in the news of Wash- 
ington... 


¢ Congress protests but the Administration steam roller 

moves on... the work relief bill carrying an ap- 
propriation of nearly five billions takes the first legisla- 
tive hurdle as it goes through the House on its way to 
the Senate virtually intact ...no strings put on the 
spending though the President gives assurance that he 
personally will handle the fund... 


A presidential message transmits to Congress the re- 

port of the National Resources Board with a plan 
for spending 500 million dollars annually in useful public 
works over a period of years... 


] Hearings are begun before a House committee on 

social security legislation with prospects of early en- 

actment in virtually the same form as recommended by 
the White House... 


¢ The Senate munitions inquiry discloses new evidence 

of war profits as the Senate itself continues discus- 
sion of American entry into the World Court .. . a test 
vote on a proposal to limit participation in the Court 
shows adherence near without such control... 


Two momentous White House conferences .. . the 

President takes outside counsel on legislation he is 
planning to recommend for Federal regulation of hold- 
ing companies ... some kind of special tax on their 
revenues considered ... various New Dealers. unfold 
plans for keeping life in the Blue Eagle 


] These subjects and others that affect your welfare 
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[Continued on rage 3, Column 1.] will be found on pages which follow. 
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Spending For Relief 

The House passes the work relief bill carry- 
ing the greatest single appropriation since war- 
time days. Carried by a vote of 328 to 78, it gives 
the President a free hand to disburse for work 
relief $4.880,000,000. It goes to the Senate 

Concession exacted by the House That the 
President may not extend without Congressional 
authorization the life of existing emergency ad- 
ministrations. This was aimed at Public Works 
Administrator Ickes, but it doesn’t prevent the 
establishing of a new agency in which he might 
exercise a controlling influence. 


W ages S50 Per Month 

Three programs were defeated as their sup- 
porters tried to get them incorporated as amend- 
ments to the Work Relief Bill. They were 

1. No Federal 


ness 


competition with private busi- 


2. Protection of wage levels. Payment of pre- 
vailing wages was asked, but the bill as passed 
stipulates an average wage of $50 a month 

3. Resistance to bureaucracy. A 30-day ad- 
vance publication of administrative orders was 
sought. Balked in this move, anti-bureaucrats 
plan a bill to have all administrative orders 
printed and published. 


. 


Planning Public W orks 

As a guide for public works in the years to 
come, the report of the National Resources Board 
is presented to Congress by the President. Sug- 
gested appropriations for the post-depression 
years, as contained in the Presidential message: 
500 million dollars annually. For the immediate 
future, the $4,880,000,000 work relief appropria- 





| Harris & Ewing 
FOR A BIGGER NAVY 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Hand, U.S.N., telling 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, which 
| is considering naval appropriations, that he is 
“impatient to get on with the ‘naval con- 
struction) program.” 
tion will be administered by the President with 
this national planning document at his right 
hand 





Clearing the Slums 

Slum clearance, laggard under the present 
public works program, gets higher geared pro- 
pulsion under the new $4,880,000,000 appropri- 
ation. The President is empowered to condemn 
real property, a right which PWA Administrator 
Ickes lacked. That is a reason why only 5 per 
cent of his 150-million-dollar appropriation for 
the purpose has been spent. 


The Cost of Security 

The Wagner-Lewis bill for security is debated 
to and fro in hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, as hopes for the Town- 
send plan fade 

Veterans ask for preferential treatment in old- 
age pensions. Social workers protest the inade- 
quacy of benefits. Business spokesmen complain 
of the cost, pointing to a survey that shows in- 
dustry paying higher taxes now than in 1929, ex- 
clusive of income taxes. 


» * ~ 


Profits in Munitions 

Huge profits are uncovered as the Senate's 
munition inquiry examines the accounts of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. 

Inquisitors hear Bernard M. Baruch’s views 
on eliminating war profits in the future. Says 
Mr. Baruch: “Let the Government buy at fixed 
peace-time prices and sell abroad at inflated 
world prices.” 


Fruits of Sea Disasters 

First fruits of the Morro Castle “disaster:” 
The Department of Commerce asks that its ap- 
proval be required on all construction and repair 
of commercial ships. Approval formerly was re- 
quired of the American Bureau of Shipping 
affiliated with insurance interests. Stimulus for 
early action is provided by a fresh disaster on 
Jan. 25—the sinking of the “Mohawk” off Sea 
Girt, N. J. 


Americas War Birds 
Four thousand airplanes for defense are advo- 


cated in the Aviation Commission's 


recommel 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


Current Happenings and What They Mean + + 











dations to the President, to bring up the total 
from the present 2,500 

Big Navy advocates hope for a generous slice 
of the work relief fund to build up to “treaty 
strength,” although the regular budget provides 
nearly a billion dollars for defense. Appropri- 
ations, however, have yet to be voted. 


” ” * 


Still the World Court 

World Court entry is debated all week by the 
Senate. Last stand of its opponents is on an 
amendment sponsored by Senator’ Norris, 
which would make Senate action necessary be- 
fore any question involving American interests 
could be considered by the Court. The Presi- 
dent objects 

Senate action would require a two-thirds ma- 
jority and, in practice, would seldom if ever be 
forthcoming 

A limitation-of-debate rule insures an early 
¥ote. 


New “Baby Bonds” 

With banks already holding an estimated 14 
billion dollars of the public debt, the Treasury 
seeks authority to tap the savings of the people 
for borrowing purposes. It asks Congress to 
authorize the issuance of “baby bonds” as low 
as $20, bearing 2'2 per cent. The House approves 
the bill. 

Savings banks note that this rate is the high- 
est they are permitted to pay on deposits after 
February 1, under a regulation of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 


Peace in Auto Unions? 

Automobile labor unions 
the triangular agreement 
the President, under which the Automobile 
Labor Board was set up last March 25. The 
Board, under Presidential instruction, is setting 
up collective bargaining agencies with minori- 
ties represented. 

A. F. of L. unions refuse to particpate in elec- 
tiens. They demand, instead, elections under 
the National Labor Relations Board, with the 
union chosen by majority as the sole bargaining 
agency. 

Prospect, as viewed by NRA officials: No strike. 


formally abrogate 
with employers and 


. * “ 


Breaking the Housing Jam 

Two lines of attack against the hindrances to 
the housing program of the Government: 

To overcov}e legal obstacles, Governors of 38 
States are :-sking their legislatures, now in ses- 
sion, to amend laws that conflict with the FHA 
regulations for lending on insured mortgages. 
Laws in all but three States require amendment. 

To offset reluctance of private capital, Con- 
gress is being asked to authorize the RFC to buy 





—Underwood & Underwood 


STATUS OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper (left) 
explaining some of the problems facing his 
Department to Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
Chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee 





stock of mortgage associations. A House amend- 
ment limits participation to $100,000,000. 


* * ™ 


Who Owns the Oil? 

Ruling that Uncle Sam owns the Elk Hills oil 
field in California, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes reverses a decision made originally by a 
predecessor in his office, Albert B. Fall, of Tea- 
pot Dome fame. 

Involved is a claim against private companies 
for oil and gas already taken out amounting to 
some six million dollars. To the Navy goes the 
remaining reserves of oll, estimated at 22 million 
barrels. The Supreme Court, however, has the 
last word. 

* * = 


Tom Mooney’s Case 

The case of Tom Mooney is returned by the 
Supreme Court to California. In effect, the 
Court said: ‘Let Mooney apply to the State 
courts on a habeas corpus proceeding. If he 
fails to get redress, the Shpreme Court is ready 
to hear his appeal.” 

Thus a way out is indicated in one of Amer- 
ica’s most bitterly disputed convictions. 


The Labor Board Loses 

The President refuses to support the National 
Labor Relations Board in the case of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. In question was the 
right of the Labor Board to take jurisdiction over 
a dispute when the newspaper code provided for 
a labor relations body. 

The Board decided the case against the Call- 
Bulletin over NRA protest, but the President 
turns thumbs down on such procedure in the 


future. The Board debates resignation but de- 


cides to await Congressional action on its powers. 


. - * 


Future of Automohile Code 

Approaching expiration of the automobile 
code on February 3 precipitates a minor crisis 
as the Labor Advisory Board of the NRA votes 
unanimously against its renewal in the present 
form. A. F. of L. prefers no code to the present 
one. Objections: The merit clause, suspected of 
cloaking discriminatory discharges; no _ labor 
members on the code authority. 


” ™ ” 


Crime and Punishment 

Two new links are being forged by Uncle Sam 
in the chain leading from crime to punishment. 
The links: 

1. Establishment of a scientific crime insti- 
tute, in which officers will be trained in the pre- 
vention and detection of crime and which will 
coordinate anti-crime activities of States and 
municipalities. An advisory commission goes to 
work on the project, appointed last week by At- 
torney General Cummings. 

2. ‘To speed convictions, four Administration 
bills are submitted to Congress designed to ham- 
string certain defense tactics in criminal trials. 


* . . 


Codes and Their Status 

Equal labor representation on code authori- 
ties is asked in a bill to be introduced into Con- 
gress by Representative Connery, sponsoring a 
demand of organized labor. 

In the meantime, how are the codes faring? 

Two straws: 

Southeastern hardwood lumber body’s threat 
to abandon the code brings a counter threat 
from NRA to take over its administration. The 
common wage scale called for in the code is 
blamed for hardship on smaller mills. 

Massachusetts shoe workers, in an NRA hear- 
ing, report migration of manufacturers from 
cities to small centers to take advantage of 
lower wages payable there under the code. Five 
unions consolidate for united action. 


* ” ” 


Our Forest Domain 

Twenty new national forests are being estab- 
lished in nineteen States. The National Forest 
Reservation Commission so decides. When pur- 
chase of these lands is completed, the Federal 
forest domain will exceed 170 million acres— 
larger than the area of Texas. 


* * * 


Hope for the Railroads 
A larger slice of the “travel market” for the 
railroads is one of the recipes for their recovery 
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That— 

Glenn Frank, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has told Edwin 
E. Witte, executive director of the 
Committee on Economic Security, 
that he wants him back at the Uni- 


That— 


A decision has been about reached 


may soon have to make a decision 
between them. 


* . . 


* * . 


That— 


lips Lee Goldsborough, of Maryland, 
is receiving influential endorsement 
as a member of the RFC 


started without the usual prelimi- 
nary investigations. 


That— 
The Administration is said to have 














as recommended by Rail Coordinator Joseph B 
Eastman’s staff 

How to capture it? Passenger fares as low as 
1', cents a mile for trips up to 100 miles, '> 
cent a mile for excursions, stations transformed 
from “mausoleums to friendly inns,” and more 
aggressive selling campaigns. 

Another recipe: An RFC guarantee of rail 
bonds if interest rates are reduced. 


* ¥ * 


{ Tax on Holding Companies 

Control of holding companies moves one step 
nearer as White House conferences discuss legis- 
lation for levying special taxes against them 
Proposed is a tax on their revenue, that is, on 
dividends received from operating companies. 

Federal Trade Commission’s recommendation: 
A tax on write-ups of capital above actual in- 
vestment. Such write-ups by 91 operating com- 
panies, one-third of the industry, found by the 
Commission to be 34.2 per cent. 

Such a tax might or might not be retroactive. 


. o * 


Vunicipal Power Score 

Two municipal power contests: 

Jackson, Miss., defeats by narrow margin a 
proposal to build a municipal system for using 
TVA power. The private company had offered a 
substantial rate reduction. 


Columbus, O., is enjoined temporarily by court 
from accepting a PWA loan for expanding its 
municipal plant to compete with a private com- 
pany. Grounds for injunction: Federal loans 
to permit competition with private business held 
unconstitutional. 


President Rules the Codes 

Presidential power to revise an NRA code is 
upheld in its first court test. Cotton garment 
manufacturers fail to void an executive order 





—Harris & Ewing 
SPEAKING OF SECURITY 
Harry Hopkins, Chief of the FERA, telling 
Chairman Robert Doughton, of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, his reasons 
for supporting the Social Security bill. 





reducing hours from 40 to 36 a week with no 
reduction in pay 

Twenty thousand employes of contractors 
coming under the code are thrown out of work 
as more than a hundred firms close down, 
claiming inability to obtain higher prices neces- 
sitated by the ruling. Labor wins and loses. 


* * * 


Unmasking Mail Subsidies 

Cancellation or drastic revision of certain 
ocean mail contracts is recommended to the 
President by Postmaster General Farley. These 
contracts mask subsidies to American shipping. 
Mr. Farley wants the mask taken off and the 
subsidies made directly and not through his de- 
partment. 

But even this saving, added to the 50 per cent 
reduction in the cost of air mail contracts al- 
ready secured, will not bring back the two-cent 
postage rate. 
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versity for the second semester. Mr. 
Witte is going, but likes Washing- 
ton and wouldn't balk at a chance 
to help run the forthcoming social 
insurance program. 


* - * 


That— 

President Roosevelt hit 
idea of an international conference 
to divide up the foreign markets 
Southern interests are 
evidence that this 
losing markets 


upon the 


for cotton. 
alarmed over 
country rapidly is 
for its leading export crop. The con- 
ference is designed to quiet their 
alarm. AAA officials are not very 


hopeful of its results. 


That— 

The clash between George N. Peek, 
foreign trade adviser to the Presi- 
dent, and Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, over American foreign trade 
policy has reached the official em- 





barrassment stage. The Presiden! 
LOT 
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to continue NRA in Its present form, 
for another year, after June 16, 1935. 
Desire is to avoid Congress contro- 
ver'sy. 


That— 

Studies of the Committee on Eco- 
Security led officials to the 
conclusion that unemployment early 
in 1933 had reached 15,000,000 and 
fell to 10,000,000 by the fall of 1933, 
only to increase to about 11,000,000 
at this time. 


nomic 


That-— 

Some of Harry Wallace's research- 
ers are devising a plan of bounties 
for industry, somewhat like the 
bounties for farmers. They would 
have the Federal Government com- 
pensate industries and reduce prices 
in order to increase production and 
move more goods. That would be 
AAA in reverse 

. * 
That— 


The name of former Senato1 


Phil- 


The War and Navy Department’s re- 
quest for an appropriation of one 
billion dollars out of the four billion 
work fund has been refused. The 
money was requested for use in pro- 
posed national defense projects. 


* . * 


That— 

A trans-continental highway to pro- 
vide motor traffic with a high speed 
route across the country may be 
built with money provided for in the 
new four-billion-dollar fund. 


* x * 


That— 

Provision will be made in the New 
York relief program to allocate a 
substantial amount for the building 
of rural schools and the education 
of handicapped children. 


* . * 


That— 
“Express” treatment is now being 
given to NRA cases by the Depart- 


ment of Justice and prosecutions 


taken a definite stand against price- 
fixing. Officials are looking for some 
other way to control “loss leadering.” 


* * * 


That— 

The new legislation sponsoring the 
sale of “baby bonds” through post 
offices is believed to be merely a pub- 
licity measure to sell more bonds 
to the public as the Secretary of the 
Treasury already has power to issue 
an unlimited amount of Postal Sav- 
ings Bonds in multiples of $20. They 
bear 2% per cent interest, same as 
the new proposal. 


That— 

Since the Supreme Court decision 
declaring the “hot oil” section of 
NRA members of 
Congress do not seem to have been 
satisfied with the legal advice of 
their own drafting boards. They have 
been seen consulting with the At- 
torney-General, 


unconstitutional, 
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Canada As a Customer 

In prospect is trade reciprocity with Canada, 
which, in 1929, was America’s best customer. 
Since then the inter-nation commerce has fallen 
off 70 per cent. Hearings for a proposed treaty 
are set for March 18. Secretary of State Hull 
hopes for a duplication of the experience of 
1855-1866. when a reciprocal trade treaty with 
Canada was followed by a three-fold increase in 
commerce. 


* 
* 
* 
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Vore and Better Censuses 

A mid-decade census of population to be taken 
this Spring will be asked of Congress by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper 

Two purposes: To measure shifts in popula- 
tion, believed to be large; to serve as control in 
administration of work relief. 

Should Congress refuse, the President receives 
power under the Work Relief Bill to undertake 
any Federal project, and that includes census 
taking. It is recommended in the report of the 
National Resources Board, declared by the Presi- 
dent a guide for relief fund outlays. 


* « ~ 


No Gold Decision 


Anxiously awaiting the gold clause 
from the Supreme Court, the Nation sees the 


Court recess until February 4 


decision 
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{Continued from Page 1] 


and suits of various kinds. 


¢ Unquestionably there 
some good features of the 
codes that business would be 
loath to see removed. Labor has 
gotten many benefits from the 
NRA but is still dissatisfied. 


are 


| The situation calls for a new 
agency, possibly an enlarged 
Federal Trade Commission to 
handle unfair trade practices as 
distinguished from purely labor 
controversies. The machinery of 
the Department of Labor is the 
logical place for conciliation 
and adjudication of disputes. 
. 3 


Mr. _ Roosevelt 
has been urged to 
put Miss Perkins 
at the head of a de- 
partment of social 
welfare, especially to include the 
new federal welfare functions 
recommended in the last message, 
and to set up a new department 
of labor which would devote its 
entire attention to the removal of 
friction between employers and 
employees. 


SOCIAL 
WELFARE 
AGENCY 


Something of this kind is in 

the air and it may not ulti- 
mately be a department Lut a gov- 
ernmental employment commis- 
sion under which all the various 
labor boards would be subor- 
dinate tribunals. 


All these things, however, will 

be regarded as ways of avoid- 
ing the real issue unless the per- 
son in charge of the commission 
or department not only is known 
to have the fullest support of the 
President but is able to command 
nation-wide respect by a forth- 
right and unequivocal attitude 
toward both labor and capital. 

. FF 


Another mat ter 
that is worrying 
the President con- 
siderably is how to 
bring electric light 

rates down, abolish the evil fea- 
tures of holding companies and 
yet not bring down on his head 
an avalanche of protesis from the 
innocent investors who would be 
arbitrarily deprived of their as- 
sets. 

It is easy enough to denounce 
holding companies but during the 
past week when Mr. Rosevelt 
conferred with all the interested 
groups, he found out the problem 
was not so easy to unscramble. 
There is, however, real hope of a 
compromise that will eliminate 
abuse without disorganizing exist- 
ing financial structures. 

vvy 

WORK RELIEF The next ten 
BILL FACING days will see Mr. 
OBSTACLE Roosevelt forced to 
make some vital de- 
cisions as to how 
far the present punitive era can be 
carried without danger to our 
economic foundations. 


Maybe when the Congress 

passes the $4,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation, the President will 
have a clearer path ahead but it 
looks now as if the Senate is going 
to debate this considerably and 
throw the searchlight of real 
scrutiny on the proposals for cen- 
tralized banking and similar bills 
that are being railroaded through 
the House of Representatives by 
the smooth functioning of the 
rules against comprehensive de- 
bate. 


UTILITY 
PROBLEM 
NOT SIMPLE 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


-O FEARFUL were the Nation’s 
fathers of a strong government 
in Washington that they hedged 
about its powers with multiple 
checks and balances. 
Carefully they set out to shield 


the citizen from direct contact with | 


Federal authority. Early Presidents 
even vetoed grants of Federal aid to 
States for road-building. A war was 
fought over the right of a State to 
secede 

Depressions came and depressions 


went, right down to 1929, with this | 


barrier between the national gov- 
ernment and the citizen largely 
maintained. 

But loud was the clamor when, in 
1930, the national administration 
approved loans to farmers for buy- 
ing seed for crops and feed for ani- 
mals, but opposed Federal grants of 
money to feed destitute humans. 

From that time forward, the rec- 
ord shows, old barriers quickly fell 


A PATERNAL GOVERNMENT 


Today Washington takes a direct 
hand in dealing with the troubles of 
the old man and of the child, pic- 
tured on the front page of this pa- 
per. They simply are symbols. 

It steps across State, county and 
city lines, down to the individual 


business man, the individual home | 


owner, the individual worker, the in- 


| dividual farmer, the individual des- | 


titute person, making its power felt 


| in nearly every home in the land. 
The Federal Government has be- | 
| come, on the basis of its activities, | 


the “Great White Father” of the 


people. 


Activities already engaged in or | 
Roosevelt, | 
reflect the depths to which Wash- | 


projected by President 
ington is penetrating into the in- 
dividual affairs of the citizens. 

When it branches out, 
posed in the social security program 
now before Congress with the back- 
ing of the President, then, officials 
feel, the sway of national power 
will have neared its limit. 

From an agency carefully shielded 
from a people who feared its pos- 
sible power, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have become strongly pa- 
ternalistic, depended upon for a so- 
lution to individual problems rather 
than being dreaded as a threat to 
individual liberties. 

The basis for that statement is 
found by officials in the outline of 
Federal activity that follows. 


HELP FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


There is the case offered by the 
old man in the picture. Through 
the country’s history until today 
the problem he creates has fallen 
for solution on the home, the local- 
ity, the county, and, in recent years, 
the State. 

His family, if able, was to care 
for him. If unable, he went to the 
county poor-house, or recently, 
may have received a pension from 
the State that enabled him to keep 
out of the poor-house. 

Now the Federal Government is 
moving in. If the man is under 65 
and able to work, he will be offered 
a job on a Federal work project, 
and will be paid wages. If unable to 
work and still under 65, he will be 
returned to his State for care. 

But if over 65, then the National 
Government proposes that he shall 
receive a State old-age pension sub- 
sidized by a direct grant from the 
Federal Treasury. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Or take the case of the boy in the 
same picture. He is one of more 


than 7,000,000 dependents on relief. | 


Before 1930 his troubles were the 
responsibility of his parents. If they 
could not provide for him, private 
welfare agencies helped out. 

As the _ depression 
county and State governments 
showed concern about his troubles. 

Then the Federal Government 


offered money for direct relief that | 


provided him with clothes, with 
Shelter, with transportation to 
school if he lived in the country. 
Now the Nation plans to go a step 
further and make grants to States 
to be used in caring for dependent 


children, to see, wherever possible, | 


as pro- 
| assured of some 


deepened, | 
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LE SAM JOINS THE 


Helping Hand of Federal Government 


Extended to Lift Individual Citizens 
Over Hard Places in Life 





that they can stay out of orphan 
asylums. 
But that is only part of the story. 


The boy may be suffering because 
his father has been out of a job and 


has vsed up his resources. 
JOBS FOR WILLING WORKERS 


Congress is about to vote $4,880,- 
000,000 to be used by President 
Roosevelt for creating jobs for fa- 
thers of that kind. The President 
announces that hereafter the na- 
tional government will have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that all per- 
sons able to work are provided with 
an opportunity to work. 

The Federal Government is going 
even farther than that. After Jan. 
1, 1937, under plans backed by the 
President, and soon to be law, when 
that father goes to work he will be 
required to lay aside something each 
payday to be accumulated until he 
is 65 years old. His employer is go- 
ing to be compelled by the govern- 
ment to contribute, too. Then when 
he gets to be an old man there will 
be a reserve assuring him a check 
each month for the remainder of his 
life. This is part of the compulsory 
old age pension system before Con- 
gress. 

Something further will be done for 
him by the national government 
after Jan. 1, 1936. At that time the 
Federal Government will levy a tax 
on pay rolls intended to force States 
to set up systems of unemployment 
insurance. Then if this father gets 
out of work in the future he will be 
income for 16 
weeks. And in those weeks he may 
be able to find a new job. 


NEW FARM FOR OLD 


Or maybe the child’s father is a 
little farmer down in the Tennessee 
Valley, seeking to eke a living from 
a gullied and eroded mountain side. 

Uncle Sam, in that case, soon will 
be coming to his rescue. 

With money and power 
Washington, officials will come of- 
fering to move the family from the 
cold shack that now is their home, 
to a newly built house in a new com- 
munity. Where now there is poor 
land to be farmed, there will be fer- 
tile soil, protected by erosion meas- 
ures carried out by more Federal of- 
ficials. 

This new home will be offered to 
the family on financing terms ar- 
ranged by the Government in Wash- 
ington. That same government will 
seek to create an industry which 
will give the father a job. 

The Federal Government will see 
that there is a good school for the 
boy to attend. It will arrange for his 
mother to learn new things about 
housekeeping to improve conditions 
at home. She even may find that 
she can earn a little pocket money 
by working in a cooperative fac- 
tory designed in Washington, and 
carried out by Federal officers. 

Electric power generated under 
Federal authority will come to the 
house and Federal credit will be ex- 
tended to the father to enable him 
to buy an electric stove, an elec- 
tric ice box, an electric water heat- 
er and an electric pump. 

Or again, the boy’s father may be 
a little farmer down in the cotton 
belt of the Southwest. 

He may have been growing wheat. 
This crop has been poor for several 
years in succession. But even when 
not reduced by weather the price of 
the wheat crop has been so low 
that it seemed to cost money to 
grow and market. 


RELIEF FROM DEBT BURDENS 


Uncle Sam has stepped into that 
situation. The mortgage against the 
old homestead was about to be fore- 
closed. Out of Washington came 
money and authority to pay off the 
mortgage holder in bonds, and to 
save the farm for the owner. Then 
Washington provided money for 
seed so that a new crop could be 
planted. 

At the same time it was Wash- 
ington that promised this grower 
that if he would plant that seed on 
only 80 per cent of the acres he 
formerly cultivated, he would re- 
ceive a check directly from the U. 
S. Treasury. He agreed, because that 
was sure money, and if he and other 
farmers did* not plant as much the 
price might rise so that they would 
get more for what they did pro- 
duce. 

But maybe he thought he would 
like to turn to growing cotton. The 
price of that crop was rather high, 
his land was suitable and it looked 
like a good venture for the family. 
Once more the Federal Government 
stepped in. 

“If you grow cotton,” an agent 
from Washington told him, “you can 
market that cotton only if you pay 
a tax equal to 50 per cent of its 
value. There already is too much 
cotton; the Government is using its 
authority to prevent any farmers 
who were not cotton farmers in the 
past, from turning to cotton grow- 
ing. That field is closed.” 

So he did not plant cotton. But 
if he had been a grower of this 





crop, he could take his crop, put it | 
up for collateral with the Federal | 


Government, and obtain a loan of 
12 cents a pound under a contract 
that let Uncle Sam assume any loss. 

Still another supposition may‘ be 
that the boy's father has had a job 
in a city industry. 

Once more the Federal Govern- 
ment reaches down across State, 


county and city lines, to come into | 
with him and his | 


direct contact 
problems. 


WAGES AND WORK HOURS 


It tells his employer, through an 
NRA code, what minimum wage may 
be paid to his father, and how many 
hours he may work without a viola- 
tion of law. 

Maybe the workers in the plant 
have felt that the employer was not 
living up to the code agreement. 


The Federal law tells them that they | 


have a right to get together and 
form an organization to be used in 
bargaining with the employer. Wash- 
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STATES AS WELFARE GUARDIAN 





ington has assured the workers that 
they have that right. 

So they organize and ‘present de- 
mands. The employer refuses the 
demands. The men have walked out 
and the front page picture may rep- 
resent a boy in a striker’s family, 


| 


which has about reached the end of | 


its resources. 


After the strike, Uncle Sam quick- | 


ly comes into the picture. Out of a 
regional office of the National La- 
bor Relations Board there goes a 
mediator who seeks to settle the 
dispute. If 
agreement on the ground, this casé 
is sent to Washington, where other 


not able to reach an | 


agents of the Federal Government | 


hear arguments and render de- 


cisions. 


Meantime, money of the strikers | 


has run out. The Federal Govern- 
ment is prepared for that contin- 


gency. When destitute, the strikers | 


can apply for relief from the FERA 
and receive aid while the dispute 
goes on. 


| CAPITAL LOANS TO BUSINESS 


Many another activity of the Fed- 
eral Government may affect the 
lives of these individuals. And there 
are many activities that affect the 
lives of other types of persons. 

The business man, forced by an 
NRA code to pay higher wages than 


he can afford to pay and meet com- 
petition, may find himself forced to 
the wall. To him the Government 
holds out the promise of a loan of 
Federal credit if he can meet terms 
laid down by Congress. 

The bank president, needing new 
capital to meet requirements laid 
down by Washington, may be com- 
pelled to sell control of his bank to 
a Washington agency. 
officials do not feel that he is doing 


a good job of running that bank, | 


they can put him out. 


RAILROAD FUNDS 

The railroad official, with bonds 
coming due and no credit at the 
bank, turns to Washington to get 
funds to tide him over and prevent 


bankruptcy. Business may not be | 


good enough to permit payment of 
interest on the borrowings from the 
Federal Government. So again Fed- 
eral officials may tell him that he 
has to turn over operation of his 
road to Federally-selected officials. 


The home owner, threatened by | 


foreclosure, turns to the Federal 
Government for help. He becomes a 
debtor to 
Father,” rather than to a bank, an 
insurance company or an individual 
lender. In trouble, unable to meet 


his interest payments to the Wash- | 


ington Government, he may expect 


If Federal | 


Uncle Sam, the “Great | 


| leniency. The assurance is that he 


will get it on that condition, but in 
the end the Federal Government, 


| to protect its credit, may have to 


take away homes from its own cit- 
izens. 

These incidents, based on powers 
already being exercised by the Fed- 


| eral authorities, suggest the change 


that has come over the American 
Government in recent years. 

To political scientists, they sug- 
gest the breaking away of the dle 
vision lines between the States and 
the Federal Government that made 
of the United States a federal sys- 
tem of governments, rather than a 
centralized national government. 

Under the Federal system each 
State is a sovereignty which dele- 
gates only certain definite powers 
to the national government. 

However, the tendency throughout 
the world in recent years has been 
for State lines to break down and 
for the Nation to shoulder more and 
more responsibilities that formerly 
were shouldered by the States. 


That tendency now Is found to be 
pronounced within the United 
States, where the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution is being relied upon to give 
Washington authority to extend its 
sway. 
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Our 


of life. 


Recently we printed an advertisement. 
An advertisement that aroused attention. 
It was entitled— 
“We who make whiskey say: Drink Moderately.” 


Of the hundreds of letters we received—most of 
them commendatory—a few questioned the sincerity 
of that statement as opposing self-interest. 


It is not against our self-interest to counsel mod- 
eration. It would be folly to do otherwise. 


A Social Responsibility 


statement —““Drink Moderately,” 
prompted by what we sincerely regard as a social 
responsibility to the public, for our interest and the 
public interest are inseparably bound together. 


was first 


This community of interest can best be served by a 
mutual observance of national, state and local laws, 
and by regarding whiskey as a luxury of life, the true 
enjoyment of which lies in moderation. 

In the words of Lincoln: ‘The difficulty lies not so 
much in the use of a bad thing, as in the abuse of a 
very good thing.” : 

Firmly we repeat, whiskey cannot take the place of 
bread and milk and meat—and we do not want a cent 
of any man’s dollar that should be spent for the necessities 


Our Self-Interest 


We have a motive of self-interest in the protection 
of the future of our business, our several thousand 
stockholders, our employees. 

With three-quarters of a century of tradition be- 
hind it, Seagram, a year ago began building an 
American institution composed of distilleries, ware- 
houses, distributing facilities and people. 

As part of a reborn industry our business has be- 
come a part of the permanent, underlying industrial 
structure of America. Let us look at the facts. 


We Open Our Books 


In the past six months during which Seagram has 
been in full operation in America, we have paid to 
the U. S. Government in taxes on distilled spirits over 
fifteen million dollars. 

Tothe various states, in this period, taxes on Seagram 
products brought over three million dollars. 


We of Sea gram recognize: 


A SociAL REsPonsIBILITY 


New Jobs 


The great boon of industry to man is work. The great 
need of America today is greater employment. What 
have these six months meant in jobs and payrolls? 
Over $1,250,000 in payrolls was paid to 2,934 
persons employed in Seagram’s American plants and 
branches. In the plants of Seagram’s American sup- 
pliers, many times this number of jobs were created; 
From American farmers, we bought in these few 
months over a million and a quarter bushels of grain. 


Other Industry Benefits 


In practically every section of the country, industry 
after industry has benefited. Wholly aside from 
Seagram's continuing construction expenditure, here 
is what these six months have meant to American man- 
ufacturers and workers in just a few other industries. 

Freight moved in and out of Seagram American dis- 
tilleries, warehouses, and distributing points over 
American railroads, has been over 4,000 carloads. 

Purchases from American glass plants amounted 
to well over three-quarters of a million dollars. 

For just one month's supply of cartons, over 30 
carloads of flat sheets were shipped from an American 


paper mill. 


During this period Seagram purchased from Amer- 
ican manufacturers over eighty thousand barrels. 

Thirteen tons of tin, seventeen tons of cork and 
ninety-one tons of aluminum were required in the 


production of bottle caps. 


The Public’s Interest—Our Interest 


We hold to the view that we can best serve our inter- 
est by serving the public interest. Moderation protects 
the continued enjoyment of personal liberty. It best 
assures the continuance of an American industry and 
the returns it gives to Government, agriculture, in- 


dustry and labor. 


Inthe spirit of our social responsibility weagain sub- 
mit the cardinal principles of enlightened and mutual 
interest - LAW OBSERVANCE, MODERATION. 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC, 


af 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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A Healthy President 


Executive’s birthday eve finds him 
in excellent condition 
the eve of the anniversary of an event that 


N 
O happened in Hyde Park, N. Y., just 53 years 
ago a birthday will be celebrated from Maine to 
California and in islands far across the sea as 
the birthday of few if any living residents have 
ever been celebrated. 

There will be no political color-line drawn—the 
whole spectrum from ebony conservatist to pale 
pink liberalists, all who believe that it’s a good 
thing to fight a bad thing and be gay about it, 
will trip the light fantastic, lift the glass, sing, 
laugh, talk and listen in honor of the occcasion. 

And, midst all this shouting and tumult of the 
happy crusade against infantile paralysis, how, 
may we inquire, does Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
guest of honor, himself feel? 

Very well, thank you. 

In fact, says Dr. Ross McIntyre, White House 
physician, as well or Detter than at any time 
since he entered office. The doctor said that 
last Fall. He reiterates it as we go to press. 

And this time Dr. McIntyre waxes philosophi- 
cal. How does the President keep so well? 


TWO WAYS TO KEEP WELL 


For two reasons the first you know: A strenu- 
ous routine of exer@ise. The second, if you’ve 
watched him in action, you’ve guessed: It’s what 
the doctor calls “his fine outlook on everything.” 

And that is something—considering what and 
who a President—any President—has to look at 
every morning in the “opposition” papers and 
often in the faces of his callers. 

Dr. Ross McIntyre is lucky in his No. 1 Patient 
because he’s so well disciplined. He learned to 
take his exercises at Warm Springs, the kind of 
exercises that the birthday celebrants are mak- 
ing possible for lots of others. 

Dr. McIntyre’s office in the White House base- 
ment (as the picture below shows) is a well 
equipped place. And it is a fairly busy place, 
too, for here the ills of the entire White House 
entourage from the highest to the humblest are 
taken care of if care is desired. 

Even the newspaper men, stationed in the little 
office at the extreme west end of the great build- 
ing that spreads two city blocks, can drop in for 





—Underwood & Underwood 
HE ORDERS THE PRESIDENT 


The man who can tell Mr. Roosevelt what to 

do i$ Commander Ross McIntyre, White House 

physician, who carefully guards the Chief 
Executive's health 








a pill or a something alkaline if they’ve been 
offside the night before. 

As for No. 1 Patient, the doctor doesn’t have to 
worry about him in that regard. Mr. Roosevelt 
has a fine appetite but his eyes are no bigger 
than his stomach, says his M. D.—of course we 
hasten to add that he doesn’t say it in. those 
words. Whai the doctor does say is: “Appetite 
splendid—moderate eater.” 

So then the man most concerned in Tuesday 
evening’s party won’t have to worry about it on 
his birthday morning. 


Diplomats Feast 


Notables of many lands attend 
dinner at White House 


HROUGH the bright winter twilight on 

Thursday evening of the past week came 

the diplomats to dine at the great horse-shoe 
table in the White House. 

It was a brilliant affair. There were thirteen 
Ambassadors and their ladies; the Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Hull; 29 Ministers and their 
wives; Senator Key Pittman and Mrs. Pittman; 
Representative McReynolds and Mrs. McReyn- 
olds; eight Charges d’Affaires; Louis McHenry 
Howe; Mr. and Mrs. Elliot Roosevelt; Miss Mar- 
guerite LeHand, personal secretary to the Presi- 
dent and friend of the family. These, host, host- 
ess, and guests, totaled ninety and nine. 

And—at last—on the table the long-heralded 
White House china which, it was credibly re- 
ported, looked as if it were worth every nickel of 
the $9,000 paid for it—blue-rimmed, a touch 
of gold, with the three feathers and rose, 
borrowed from the first Roosevelt coat of arms, 
to adorn it. 

And it came none too soon. For the diploma- 
tic corps has grown with all the other Govern- 
mental institutions, and this dinner was the 
largest affair of its kind in White House history 

















WASHINGTON began the past 

week in a sea of slush and then 
the weather man, apparently en- 
vious of the other departments of 
the Government that had managed 
to offer a highly varied political bill 
of fare to the hungry presses, 
started a show of his own. 

He began with a snowstorm that 
hid the Capital’s vistas in a swirl 
of white, turned the Potomac into a 
translucent mirror of slate and made 
the reflections from the arch of 
lights along its bridges look like a 
necklace of frozen and jagged nug- 
gets of gold. 


DELUGE—THEN WINTER 


Then came a deluge and finally 
real Winter, haling a brigade of 
CCC boys from their Virginia camp 
to dig out the White House. 

Inside there was quite as much 
variety. And distraction. For into 
the busy quiet of the oval office of 
the President rolled the echoes of a 
back-firing steam roller on Capitol 
Hill. 

Republican wrenches and a few of 
the left-hand variety from the other 
side of fence were hurled or cau- 
tiously dropped into the majority’s 
nicely-oiled machinery. 

The objecting and oratorical Sen- 
ators Johnson and Borah took the 
President’s champion call to join the 
World Court, whose portal in The 
Hague is inscribed: “si vis pacem, 
cole justitiam” and turned it inside 
out. 


TROUBLE FEARED 


In effect they said that to enter 
meant not, as the Latin has it, “If 
you want peace, cultivate justice” 
but “if you want trouble, cultivate 
Europe.” 

The President did not fail to take 
up the gage. He seized upon one 
objection in particular, raised by the 
opponents; and pushed it to issue 
on its constitutionality, thus giving 
as good as he has been getting in the 
same coin. 

The anti-joiners had urged the 
reservation that if we should par- 
ticipate in the international proposal 
no case should be sent before the 
court without prior two-thirds ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

This the President said in his press 
conference would definitely limit the 
Constitutional prerogatives of the 
Executive. 


PRECEDENTS CITED 


As an example he pointed out that 
there are 50 cases in our history 
where the Executive has entered 
into agreements with other nations 
for the settlement of pending ques- 
tions without any reference to the 
Senate whatever. 

He called attention to the fact 
that there were just two distinct 
limitations on the powers of the 
Executive in his conduct regarding 
foreign affairs: one, when appro- 
priations of money are required in 
the settlement of an international 
problem and the appropriating body, 
the House of Representatives, as 
well as the Senate must approve and 
the second limitation affecting the 
Executive’s procedure if the settle- 
ment requires a future treaty. In 
the latter case, a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate is necessary. 


RELIEF PROBLEM 


The conduct of all other interna- 
tional affairs, he pointed out, is 
placed by the Constitution with the 
Executive and not the Congress. 

The President was definitely in the 
fight. 

He had less to say about the 4 
billion 880 million-dollar relief and 
public works bill. He had not even 
read it. 

But, he soon heard about it. When 
two days later than the optimistic 
date predicted for its passage the 
recalcitrants still refused to get in 
line, the lean form of Speaker Byrns 
and the little wiry figure ‘of Ap- 
propriations Chairman Buchanan 
appeared in the Executive waiting 
room. They came early and wasted 
little time. The Speaker’s long legs 
took him up to Watchdog Pat Mc- 
Kenna’s desk in a few strides. Rep- 
resentative Buchanan followed as 
best he might unwinding his muffler 
as he went. 

“I am a bad prophet,” said Mr. 


Byrns some time later when he 
emerged, “if it (he referred, of 
course, to the bill) doesn’t go 


through the House.” 

Most people were willing to agree 
to that statement. Then he added 
“without serious difficulty.” That, 
too, was rational, as events proved, 
the question being not whether the 
boys woula fall in line but just how 
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much time they would be allowed 
to ponder the matter. 

Then the Speaker voiced the pious 
hope that the rule passed would 
provide for plenty of debate. And, 
as he probably knew, he wouldn't 
have been a good prophet if he had 
“predicted” and not merely “hoped.” 
Unless, of course, he referred to the 
remarks “extended in the record,” 
to which there is no limit. 

To grease the wheels the Presi- 
dent slipped into his message on 
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didate for appointment to the RFC. 
But it wasn’t until the evening 
shades had fallen that the White 
House provided the thrill of the day. 
It was indeed well after movie or 
slippertime that it was bruited about 
that the Blue Eagle had taken its 
head from the sheltering wing 
where it has reposed most of the 
time since its late curator, General 
Johnson, left it cold among the mor- 
tifying felines. 
Much to their annoyance the poor, 
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—Wide World 


WINTER OVER THE WHITE HOUSE 
Heaviest snowfall of the season necessitates shoveling of the walks by 
troop of workers from the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Natural Resources a paragraph or 
two to the general effect that ac- 
tion was more important than de- 
bate when it came to matters upon 
which employment depended. The 
message arrived just when the de- 
bate was hottest, and had its effect. 
When the supporters’ noses were 
counted they well outnumbered the 
“noes,” although this resounding 
monosyllable was heard from ten 
courageous, or as some of their col- 
leagues remarked, foolhardy Dem- 
ocrats. 

But the tumult and the shouting 
had lasted long enough. The bill 
that gives more power to an Amer- 
ican President than anything even 
dreamed of in the philosophy of 
any Horatio went through as per 
specifications. Now all it requires 
is some deliberation from the delib- 
erative Senators and the vote that 
makes it law. 


TOE ON HEEL 


While these momentuous hap- 
penings were taking place on the 
Hill, there was no marking time at 
the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The parade of callers be- 
gan early and marched toe on heel 
until late. 


Among them was one of the few 


ee 


uncoded correspondents whose duty 
is to watch the President and all 
who come and go from his presence, 
learned that a formidable proces- 
sion had entered at the front and 
unguarded door of the Executive 
Mansion. It was led by Donald 
Richberg, Chief of the Emergency 
Council; Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, Harry Hopkins, Relief Admin- 
istrator, and Charles Fahey, repre- 
senting his superior, Harold Ickes, in 
his capacity as Oil Administrator. 
The two Davises, Triple A Adminis- 
trator Chester C. and Federal Trade 
Chairman Ewin L. 


BLUE EAGLE “BLUES” 


Present also of course was the 
Blue Eagle Board of five who have 
squeezed its five pairs of feet into 
General Johnson's discarded brogans 
and frequently, as might be sur- 
mised, have stepped on each others 
toes in doing it. Led by Chairman 
S. Clay Williams, the other members 
followed, figuratively at least, just 
a little out of step. There was Sid- 
ney Hillman, energetic labor leader 
who doesn’t see exactly eye to eye 
with millionaire-tobacco-manufac- 
turer Williams. And A. D. (Dun and 
Bradstreet) Whiteside and the two 


“educators” Walton Hale Hamilton 
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THE LABOR BOARD ON THE THRESHOLD 
Concerned with differences over the “Jennings case,” members of the 
NLRB, (left to right) Francis Biddle, chairman, Edwin Smith and Harry 

Millis, go to see the Chief Executive. 


men in America who, if he insisted 
on his emeritus title, might expect 
the President to address him as 
“Boss.” He is Senator George L. Rad- 
cliffe of Marylana, formerly presi- 
dent of the Baltimore company of 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
of New York City, was vice president. 
They are still intimates. But offi- 
cially Senator Radcliffe’s call was 
Strictly business—ne came to discuss 
relief in the Free State and a can- 


and Leon Marshall, all of whom 
likewise have ideas of their own. 

It wasn’t strange therefore that 
there was plenty of time for chess 
and cross-word puzzles in the Press 
Room before the friendly tip came 
that the gathering was breaking up. 
And even after the newsmen had 
gathered outside in such shelter as 
the White House portico affords, 
there was still another wait. Finally 
the conferees appeared, still friends 


¢ the Pesident's Week 








apparently but with no decision to 
report. The rebuilding of the NRA 
was begun, however, they assured 
the press. Later the President said 
it was just the first of many more 
meetings in the future. 

The next day was another busy 
one. The city was transformed 


again. The woods in the parks were | 


crystal forests, telegraph lines be- 
came shining threads of silver. A 
husky set of CCC boys, warmly 
booted and ear-muffed, attacked the 


| 


drift that blended curved drive, | 


flower beds and lawn in front of the 


White House. ’ 


THE “FOURTH ESTATE” 


At his Press conference the Presi- 
dent talked freely of the famous 


Jennings case, as well as giving his | 


views already mentioned, as to cur- 
rent legislation. The Newspaper 
Guild, really a white collar union, 
had managed to get the case of its 
member Jennings, discharged by a 
San Francisco newspaper, before the 
Labor Board and had secured a fa- 
vorable verdict from Chairman Bid- 
dle. 
The President was made arbiter; he 
upheld the publishers, keeping, he 
said, to the letter of the law since 
the publishers’ code provided its 
own board for settlement of labor 
disputes. It was an issue. Would 
Chairman Biddle, who had pro- 
claimed his rights of jurisdiction in 
no uncertain terms, resign? 

He would not. Instead he posed 
when he left the White House next 
day with the smile duly recorded 
on this page, patiently prepared, evi- 
cently to await the next step. 

For the President there was plenty 
of variety besides what the press 
had to offer: nine different engage- 
ments on his list and some of them 
in multiple. 

Thursday the first thing was the 
message, mentioned elsewhere on 
this page, that carried the Presi- 


Donald Richberg reversed it. | 


dent’s views on National Resources. | 


Then came correct Sumner Wells, 
of the State Department; Bernard 
Baruch, still trying to extract the 
profit from war; Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, Attorney General Cum- 
mings and Pat Harrison. The last 
three—it was a coincidence perhaps 
they all called the same day—had 
been very much annoyed. Senator 
Pat never disguises his annoyances 


APOLOGIES 

It was poor Secretary Ickes who 
had put his foot in it again. Be- 
cause of an inopportune toothache 
in the jaw of Mr. Ickes’ press repre- 


sentative, a document intended, he | 


assured the world, for the eyes of his 
departmental colleagues only, had 
been given out to the press. It was 

a reprint of an article criticizing 
Postmaster General Farley, the At- 
torney General and, worst of all, Pat 
Harrison. The Secretary was quick 
to explain and apologize. A man 
with a toothache may make mis- 
takes. 

But Senator Pat was still fuming 
when he left the President. The 
article had attacked his fellow- 
statesman, District Judge T. Webber 
Wilson of the Virgin Islands: 

“He is a great representative of 
the people of his native State— 
Mississippi—” said Senator Harri- 
son. That was enough. 

Cabinet day and the press again, 
while the high winds of controversy 
subsided a little with a slowly rising 
temperature. 

The President was in a jovial 
mood. Questions about the labor 
situation in the automobile indus- 
try, about safety at sea legislation 
and about aviation plans, he deftly 
parried. 

But about one subject Mr. Roose- 
velt volunteered opinion. He let it 
be known that he was concerned 
over price cutting in the retail to- 
bacco and the retail book business. 

Most cigarettes and most books 
he found were sold by small dealers 
with a small line of goods. When 
large chains and department stores 
entéred the selling field and offered 
these goods under cost, independent 
dealers suffered. 

That struck the President as un- 
fair competition that could seriously 
affect the business lives of the small 
independent businessmen involved. 

Much sabout the cigarette code 


and the price-cutters and then to | 


questions concerning future meés- 
sages, the statement that the week- 
end was to be given to “schedul- 
ing.” 


spend it—marshalling according to 
rank and order the notes, the type- 
written pages, the reports that will 
drop one by one into the hopper of 
history 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


And so the President planned to | 





Human Document 


President’s message on conserva- 
tion: To harmonize man and nature 


; NOTHER communication, neatly typed as is 
the custom, addressed to the Congress of the 
United States and bearing the words “White 
House, January 24, 1935” in the lower left-hand 
corner, went to the Capitol the past week. 

To most of the news men who rapidly scanned 
the mimeographed copies it was a relatively un- 
important message on a rather broad but some- 
what abstract subject. 

But there is reason to believe that there was 
as much emotion in the gesture that put the 
characteristic little back-quirk on the elongated 
cross to the final “t” as in any pen-stroke that 
has formed the signature of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt since it has been the President’s. 


BATTLE OF CENTURIES 


It is fair to say that to the author of this short 
document that supplemented the much longer re- 
port of the National Resources Board it was a 
Presidential call to the first pour-parler of peace 
in a four-century-old battle, a battle that has so 
far yielded scant glory to America. 

For, quotes the President from the report 
which he declares covers “an inspiring subject,” 
our hereditary enemy must become our friend. 
It is “an error to say that we have conquered 
Nature.” And he does not propose that we at- 
tempt it. “Rather,” he concludes, we must “start 
to shape or lives in more harmonious relationship 
with Nature.” 

Vague homilies? 
haps to you. 

But not to the man who spoke them. They 
reflect, indeed, an abstract, philosophical con- 
clusion. And that they may remain. But to the 
man who spoke them they spring from both an 
emotional and a rational experience. Emotional 
because he is, at heart, a country man and not 
a city man, and reasonable, to him at least, be- 
cause he has watched the formula that he be- 
lieves will make his dream come true change 
from words to blue prints and from blue prints 


Platitudes, perhaps? Per- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
MADAME SECRETARY CALLS 
Frances Perkins, Head of the Labor Depart- 
ment, after a discussion of Administration 
policies with her chief. 





to walls of concrete and dynamos, from men 
making plans to men swinging picks, digging 
with spades. 


NATURE'S REPLY 


The pioneer fought Nature, drove back the 
frontier, and thought he had passed on the 
heritage of victory to posterity.. But the aveng- 
ing ghosts of the leveled forests rose in floods 
that swept away men and their feeble handi- 
craft. Out of the graves of the millions of 
slaughtered birds and their brother insectivora 
came swarms of gluttonous crawling, flying, and 
creeping things that destroyed the crops. Winds 
lifted the fertile earth and whisked it into space. 
In a hundred ways man struggled against what 
seemed the unconquerable. 

Then science stepped in and, as the President 
points out, “taught us how and where we vio- 
lated nature’s immutable laws and where and 
how we can commence to repair such havoc as 
man has wrought.” 


FRIEND OF TREES 


So when the President says this subject is 
“inspiring” he means that it has inspired him. 
Whenever trees have pleaded their cause be- 
fore him they have won. 

As Governor of New York, he took the plight 
of the Adirondack forests to heart, and today 
will talk with enthusiasm on the subject any 
time or place. 

And trees and rivers are kin. Deforested banks 
mean rivers uncontrolled; rivers harnessed mean 
power. And so it goes, until we see in the warp 
and woof of the whole adventure the pattern of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with its chal- 
lenge to our political as well as our economic 
structure. 

So this brief state paper, which may turn yel- 
low and be forgotten because of inanimation or 
inherent weakness, or may be enshrined like the 
keepsakes beneath the cornerstone of a histori- 
cal edifice—-and only time will settle that—still 
remains something beside itself, a human doc- 
ument. 
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RELIEF: WHO'LL SPEND THE 


Congress Rushes) = 


Fuel for Recovery 
Machinery 


JHE recovery machinery soon will 
be whirring at a more rapid and 
more costly rate than at any time 
since the start of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

In the second stage of its passage 
through Congress is President 
Roosevelt’s $4,880,000,000 relief bill. 
With the enactment of the measure 
in its present form he will be given 
practically a blanket authority over 
the largest sum thus far proposed 
for expenditure in the attempt to 
restore prosperity. 

Last week saw the bill passed by 
the House by a vote of 328 to 78. It 
was approved substantially in the 
same form in which it had been in- 
troduced earlier in the week, a 
drastic “gag” rule being employed 
by the leadership to prevent alloca- 
tions of the huge relief fund. 


PROVISIONS OF BILL 

It is considered probable that the 
measure will be attacked when it 
comes before the Senate this week, 
with most of the fire centered 
around the provisions giving the 
President sole authority over the ex- 
penditure of the funds. But Admin- 
istration leaders have expressed 
confidence that it will be passed in 
its present form. 

As approved by the House the re- 
lief bill contains the followmg pro- 
visions: 

1. The President is given uncon- 
ditional authority to spend $4,- 
000,000,000 between now and June 
30, 1937, to provide jobs for the un- 
employed. There are now 3,500,000 
“employables” on the relief rolls 
who come within the scope of the 
proposed program. 

2. The sum of $880,000,000 is pro- 
vided for direct relief until the works 
program can be put into operation. 

3. Authority is conferred on the 
President to establish, utilize, and 
prescribe the functions of govern- 
mental units concerned in the relief 
program. 

4. He may redistribute, consoli- 
date, or abolish any emergency gov- 
ernmental agency and transfer the 
functions of any agency to another. 


LOANS AND GRANTS 

5. The President may make grants, 
loans, or contracts; guarantee loans 
or payments to needy individuals; 
acquire by purchase or by power of 
eminent domain any real property; 
and he may develop, improve, main- 
tain, grant, sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of such property. 

6. He is given authority to make 
rules and regulations necessary for 
the work relief program. 

7. Penalties for violations of Pres- 
idential regulations prescribe a 
maximum fine of $5,000. 

8. The President is required to re- 
port to the next three regular ses- 
sions of Congress on expenditures of 
the fund. 


LOW WAGES ATTACKED 

Aside from the criticism of the bill 
because it does not specify the work 
projects which are to be under- 
taken, most of the attack on the 
measure in the House came because 
of the low wages to be paid for re- 
lief labor. 

In a message which was read be- 
fore the House immediately before 
the debate on the relief bill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out that a 
segregation of items to be included in 
the work program is “impossible at 
this moment.” The message ac- 
companied his transmittal of re- 
ports of the National Resources 
Board and the Mississippi Valley 
Committee. 

Testimony of Admiral Christian 
J. Peoples, of the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department, 
given before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, that the aver- 
age wage of workmen on relief proj- 
ects would be about $50 a month 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION PROMPTS SMILES 
Millions of would-be workers like these look hopefully toward Washing- 
ton as the Administration’s relief bill hurdles the first barrier. 


gave rise to the most serious at- 
tempt to amend the bill. 

Rep. William P. Connery, Jr. 
(Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., offered an 
amendment to provide that work- 
men on relief projects should re- 
ceive wages in accordance with pre- 
vailing local scales of pay. This 
amendment was voted down, 159 to 
131. 


| AMENDMENTS VOTED 





Amendments to the original bill 
which were submitted by the Ap- 
propriations Committee included the 
elimination of specifications of pub- 
lic works to which the President 
might devote the funds; a proviso 
that only “emergency” agencies 
could be abolished or redistributed 
by the President; and elimination 
of the power to postpone termina- 
tion of existing agencies and the 
right to acquire “personal” property 
by eminent domain. 

These amendments by the Com- 
mittee and another eliminating a 
penalty of a maximum of two years’ 
imprisonment for violation of the 
President’s regulations were passed 
readily by the House. 

The elimination of the bill’s pro- 
vision empowering the President to 
extend the life of existing tempo- 
rary agencies has been interpreted 
as a gesture against Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes, who 
has been criticized for tardiness in 
starting the PWA program. 


ILL-WILL AROUSED 

Another factor causing an impor- 
tant segment of the House to op- 
pose Mr. Ickes’ appointment as di- 
rector of the new program is the 
feeling that he has been dis- 
courteous to Congressmen. How- 
ever, even though PWA should be 
terminated the relief bill permits the 
President to set up a new agency 
for exactly the same purpose, 

During the course of the effort to 
prevent Mr. Ickes’ appointment as 
director of the new project, Speaker 
Joseph Byrns revealed that the 
President is to take direct charge of 
the program. 

It has been stated authoritatively 


that if Mr. Roosevelt does assume 
responsibility for the allocations 
under the new program he will 


set up an advisory board which may 
include both Mr. Ickes and Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator... Such an ar- 
rangement would settle the conflict- 
ing priority claims of the two ad- 
ministrators and facilitate the co- 
ordination of their agencies. 

With the enactment of the relief 
bill the total of Federal appropria- 
tions for relief and public works 
since July, 1932, will be more than 
$10,000,000,000, or nearly half the 
public debt piled up by the World 
War. 

Along with the huge increase in 
Federal expenditures to alleviate 
the relief problem has gone a tre- 
mendous change in public attitude. 

The change in the legislative at- 
titude toward the relief problem is 
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further exemplified by a compari- 
son between the present procedure 
and that used in passing the first 
relief bill in 1932. Then it took weeks 
of debate to obtain the passage of a 
measure which set aside $322,224,- 
000 for a public works program and 
$300,000,000 for direct relief 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

Even the memorable extra session 
of the 73d Congress appropriated 
$400,000,000 less during its entire 
term than is now being asked in a 
single bill. Appropriations for re- 
lief and public works in the regular 
session of the 73d Congress totaled 
only about half of the amount being 
asked in the measure now before 
the Senate 

Just as great changes have been 
made in the methods of administer- 
ing relief as have been made in the 
size of the appropriations 


When the first relief bill was 
passed there were only six State re- 
lief administrations in existence. 


Congress appropriated the $300,000,- 
000 for direct relief with the expect- 
ation that the States would repay 


this amount out of future allot- 
ments for highway funds. 
But the total of Federal funds 


passed out to the States for direct 
relief alone and not including Civil 
Works Administration expenditures 
or PWA allotments, now amounts to 
$2,134,000,000 and there is slight 
prospect of any of this gigantic total 
being repaid to the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

The proportion of the relief load 
borne by the Federal Government 
has grown from approximately half 
in the latter part of 1933 to about 75 
per cent. 

Expenditure of the original $300,- 
000,000 fund was left to a minor di- 
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‘Executive Power 
Over Huge Fund 
Faces Attack 


vision of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. It was quickly found 
that this arrangement was unsatis- 
factory and in May, 1933, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion was formed to bring order into 
the chaotic relief scene. 

It found State relief organizations 
in all but six States but local organi- 
zations were often in a deplorable 
condition, without adequate stand- 
ards or satisfactory personnel to 
carry out the task of caring for the 
needy. 


METHOD OF EXPENDITURE 


From the first the FERA set out 
to strengthen the local relief set- 
ups. Administration of relief today 
is carried out by 5,000 local public 
agencies which are operated under 
restrictions laid down by the FERA. 

In place of little or no accounting 
practices, a classic example of which 
is the local Middle West relief office 
where all accounts were kept on the 
white painted walls of the relief 
headquarters, the FERA has devel- 
oped an efficient budgetary and ac- 
counting system. 

Uncertainty as to the number of 
persons on relief, as to the social 
characteristics of those on relief, 
and as to the average relief require- 
ments has been replaced by definite 
information gathered by the Statis- 
tics Division of FERA. 

Through this preliminary work, 
carried out since May, 1933, an or- 
ganization has been built up which 
officials feel is well qualified to han- 
dle the huge new work program. 


CWA DISBANDMENT 


One of the most spectacular un- 
dertakings in the history of relief 
was the development of the Civil 
Works Administration which started 
in November, 1933, reached a peak 
of 4,100,000 employes by the middle 
of January, 1934, and then was dis- 
banded by April. 

Methods of developing projects 
devised during the CWA program 
helped later in the formation of the 
work relief program. Another les- 
son of the CWA was that the wage 
scale should not be set at a level 
which competes with private indus- 
try. 

After the disbanding of the CWA 





the work relief program was 
launched. Engineering staffs were 
and arrangements were 


made for interchange of ideas be- 
tween different sections of the coun- 
try. 

Other fields of relief activity have 
been the rural rehabilitation and 
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rural industrial community pro- 
grams, the transient relief activi- 
ties, the educational program, the 
activities of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation, the purchases of 
submarginal land, and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. To this list 


2 added the Public Works 

This is but a partial record of the 
last 30 months of relief activity. To- 
day 19,500,000 persons are on the re- 
lief rolls and the problem looms just 


as large as it did when the Federal 
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Government entered the field. What 
the future will bring depends upon 
the decision of one man—President 
Roosevelt—who may soon receive 
from Congress authority to spend 
the largest peace-time appropriation 
in the history of the United States. 
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Where do we 


T is up to every forward-looking American 
business to find its own answer to this 


question. 


Whether that answer is tinged with pessimism 
or optimism must depend almost entirely upon 


the resourcefulness, the faith 
and invincible determination of 
those men to whom American 
industry looks for its leadership 
today. 


There is both need and oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship in big 
business as well as government 
—a vision broad enough to 
consult the public interest first, 
and self-interest as it finds its 
reward in popular approval. 


This is sound doctrine, tested by the practical 


yardsticks of sales and earnings. 


go from here? 


We have undertaken to apply this doctrine in 
the operation of our own business. Despite 


leaner times and uncertainty Goodyear has 








THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3" ALL-WEATHER 











carried on a program of product development 
and betterment greater than this company had 


ever undertaken before. 


From that program has emerged 
a brilliant array of new pro- 
ducts and services, the most 
sensational of which has been 
the “G-3” All-Weather, now 
the largest-seiling tire in the 
world, and its running mate, the 
Airwheel*, of which Goodyear’s 
production is greater than that 
of all other makers of super-soft 


tires combined. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear's trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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“CAMELS ARE 
GRAND - TASTING,” 
says this active New 
York society matron. 
“And it’s marvelous 
how smoking a Camel 
revives my energy 
when tired.” (Signed) 
Mrs. Alliston Boyer 






















SALES MANAGER 
REPORTS: “! chose 
Camels long ago. 
; When I'm ‘done in,’ 
I know that a Camel 
renews my sense of 
proportion and gives 
mea ‘lift’ in energy.” 


(Signed) Louis Bayard 


FAMOUS EX- 
PLORER SAYS: 
“Camels are mild... 
and yet they have a 
full, rich flavor that 
you can enjoy. They 
quickly refresh my 
energy.” 
Harold McCracken 


(Signed) 


RASS 


Ps. Wee 


SURVEYOR: “Surveying 
is one job that calls for ac- 
curacy. And you can’t be 
accurate with tired, jangled 
nerves. Smoking Camels as 
often as I please won't ever 
interfere with my nerves.” 
(Signed) Prescott Halsey 


@ In every line of endeavor, you'll find the people who work the hardest— 
those who are the most active—are the ones whoare most apt to become 
fatigued and irritable. They are continually drawing on their extra energy. 
F. F, Peters is typical of those who are active from morning till night. Let 
him tell you how he replenishes his energy supply when tired. He says: 
“As a master builder I have learned that a tough construction job just 
naturally calls for Camels. I smoke them all the time, in the ficld, at the 
office, and when the day’s work is over, because Camels give me new en- 
ergy when I'm feeling tired and listless, and they never get on my nerves.” 





(Signed) FRAZIER FORMAN PETERS 























































“Camels are 
made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS -Turk- 
ish and Domestic 
-than any other 
populer. brand.” 
(Signed) 

R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
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House of Representatives 


Billions for work relief; Expand- 
ing the Federal debt 


THE House is getting acclimated to millions 
and billions in appropriations and authoriza- 
tions. 

It gathered momentum in this direction last 
week. It started Monday by passing the Jones 
bill authorizing $40,000,000 for farmers in the 
drought, storm-stricken and other agricultural 
areas. That supplemented a similar amount 
appropriated for loans in the last Congress, al- 
most exhausted. When enacted, seed loans will 
go on to the farmers. 

On Thursday, under whip and spur from the 
Rules Committee, the House passed and sent over 
to the Senate the $4,800,000,000 work relief bill. 
President Roosevelt wanted it “as is” and he got 
it almost as it was submitted to the House 
leaders. 


FEDERAL DEBT BILL 


Then the House on Friday passed the bill au- 
thorizing the Treasury to issue more than $11,- 
500,000,000 in new securities to provide in part 
the means for paying the Government’s costs. 

While it was up, Representative Dies (Dem.), 
of Orange, Tex., who believes in currency in- 
flation, offered an amendment to provide an ad- 
ditional two and a half billion dollars in cur- 
rency to lift tax burdens. But Representative 
McCormack (Dem), of Dorchester, Mass., mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, explain- 
ing he also was for “controlled expansion,” 
fought off the Dies amendment by saying the 
Doughton bill is to save the Government money 
through refunding of bonds. 

For the committee, Representative Samuel B. 





—Harris & Ewing 
“UNIVERSAL DRAFT?” 
Frank L. Belgrano, Jr.. Commander of the 


American Legion, urges the House Military 

Affairs Committee to frame a law conscripting 

all men in the event of war. On the bench 

are Representatives James Fitzpatrick and 
Lister Hill. 
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Hill (Dem.), of Waterville, Wash., also warned 
the House the Doughton bill is mainly a refi- 
nancing plan, having no effect on the total of 
the outstanding debt, but would permit more 
flexible and economic Government financing. It 
authorizes not in excess of $25,000,000,000 in 
bonds to be outstanding at any one time. 


NEW CURRENCY PLAN 


Representative Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, 
Tex., who wants to pay off all veterans’ compen- 
sation certificates with a new currency, tried out 
his idea on the Doughton bill by offering an 
amendment to force the Treasury to issue new 
currency instead of new bonds, but he went 
down to defeat on that by a vote of 91 to 32. 

The Doughton bill sailed through the House 
practically as the Ways and Means Committee 
reported it, by 152 ayes to 30 nays. 

In the offing, in the House as in the Senate, 
are petitions of approximately twenty million 
persons, according to Representative Hoeppel 
(Dem). of Arcadia, Calif., in behalf of the Town- 
send bill for old-age pensions. 

“All actuaries agree,” Representative Blan- 
ton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., warned the House, 
“that the Townsend plan would cost $24,000,- 
000,000 a year and all the governments on earth 
could not raise an extra $24,000,000,000 to save 
their souls.” 

In answer Representative Hoeppel said: “ 
is it not best ... to do something for our aged 
citizens, even though .. . we may fall short of 
our objective, rather than turn a deaf ear to 
them .. .?” 

The House received from its committee on 
appropriations the Treasury-Post Office Depart- 
ment annual supply bill, carrying more than a 
billion dollars of appropriations for the two de- 
partments in 1935-6. 

President Roosevelt’s message on natural re- 
Sources was read Thursday. That proposes spend- 
ing of billions of dollars for conservation and 
orderly development of the Nation’s resources. 











The Japanese bugbear was brought into the | 


House again Monday by Resident Commissioner 
Pedro Guevara, of the Philippine Islands, who 
in a speech said the Philippine people now feel 
Japan is a real menace to the Islands’ inde- 
pendence. 


A Tempest of Debate on 


((ONGRESS through the looking- 

' glass. An oratorical wonderland 
of silver-tongued debate and tem- 
pestuous denunciations. 

The news spotlight catchés the 
lawmakers in the midst of their 
“gag rule” session on the mammoth 
public works program. 

The lens turns to “red” as officials 
are accused of contributing to the 
Communist Party. 

Debate on America’s entrance to 
the World Court furnished sound 
and fury, and the spotlight swoops 
down to catch the roaring finale of 
the fiery pros and cons of the $4,- 
800,000,000 relief program! 


THE GAG-RULE 


Battering against the gates of the 
proposed $4,800,000 000 relief legisla- 
tion was Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y. 

MR. FISH: “The American people 
are entitled to know who sponsored 
this vicious and un-American reso- 
lution, who wrote it, and who was 
behind it before it reached the Pres- 
ident of the United States * * * This 
proposed legislation has not been 
before the House 48 hours. 

“No Member of Congress on either 
side had anything to do with pre- 
paring it, and yet we are told, under 
this gag rule, to take this resolution, 
written by unknown authors, wheth- 
er the ‘brain trust’ or not I do not 
know, and rush it through, prac- 
tically without a hearing and abdi- 
cate 90 per cent of the remaining 
powers of the Congress.” 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: “The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fish) asked ‘who recom- 
mended this to the President?’ No- 
body. He asked ‘Who suggested it 
to him?’ Nobody. 

“The President does his own sug- 
gesting. He does his own recom- 
mending. He does his own initiating. 
He charts out his own propaganda. 
The gentleman from New York is 
not used to that sort of procedure.” 
From the gag rule the Congress 


° 

Capitol 
7IT—sometimes scintillating in its 
sparkle, sometimes bludgeoning 
in its brutality—is not unknown to 
the press and visitors’ galleries under 
the Capitol dome. However, in the 
driving speed of the daily press sel- 
dom does the public receive a chance 
to judge their lawmakers’ shafts of 

humor and neat turns of speech. 
Following are some of the high- 

lights of the last week: 


LEGISLATIVE NUDISM 

MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y.: “The question is the main- 
tenance of representative govern- 
ment and the constitutional powers 
of the House. You propose to strip 
yourselves naked, to abdicate the 
control of the purse and to leave 
the Members of Congress without 
any more legislative clothes than 
Ghandi.” 


IN DAYS OF MOSES 


MR, BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: “They (the people) selected 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as the Moses 
to lead them from bondage and out 


and Means Committee. Left to right: Secretary Morgenth 





IT’S ALL A MATTER OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau discusses the Administration's proposals for refunding Fourth Liberty bonds with the House Ways 


spotlight, with a temporary “red” 
lens, swerved again to Representa- 
tive Fish. 

MR. FISH: “Men holding high pub- 
lic office, drawing pay from the 
Treasury of the United States and 
having the confidence of this Ad- 
ministration, were contributing from 
$20 to $100 to these communistic 
organizations. 

“I believe that after I have given 
the names that it will be time for 
the Democratic Party, which can 
handle its own affairs, to clean its 
own house, because the man that 
contributes to the Communists is 
just as bad as the Communist him- 
self.” 

MR. O’MALLEY (Dem.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: “Why does not the 
gentleman give the names?” 

MR. FISH: “I expect to have 
photostatic copies of these checks 





au; Repr 


Communists 


do it in my own way and in my own 
time with wuncontrovertible  evi- 
dence.” 


THE WORLD COURT 


On the other side of the Capitol, 
thunder rolled about the leonine 
head of Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho as he launched his oratorical 
bolts against America’s entrance in- 
to the World Court. 

SENATOR BORAH: “Oh, Mr. 
President, you will never hear any- 
thing more about the World Court 
not being part of the League after 
we are init. The situation would be 
like that depicted by Earl Grey, who 
came over here when we were dis- 
cussing reservations to the League 
of Nations. 

“He went home and wrote a let- 
ter to the London Times, saying, 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THEY TALK IN BILLIONS 


Three members of the Senate Finance Committee (left to right), Sena- 
tors William H. King, Pat Harrison (Chairman), and James Couzens, lis- 
tening to testimony on the Administration’s four billion dollar relief bill. 


to present to the Congress within 
the next week, and I shall tell you 
just who they are. I know every 
one of them by name.” 

MR. O’MALLEY: “Why does not 
the gentleman do it now?” 


Hill—Its 


of the wilderness. 
grumblings back in the days of 
Moses. There were some who did 
not like his leadership. But those 
who followed Moses got out of the 
wilderness, and they had plenty of 
milk and honey as their reward.” 


MR. SHORT, (Rep.), Galena, Mo.: 
“In a county of my district * * * a 
bed-bug inspector was hired to in- 
spect the mattresses which the re- 
lief agencies dealt out to those who 
would vote the straight Democratic 
ticket; while in another county the 
Government employed old maids to 
teach the mothers of the Ozark 
Hills how to pin diapers on their 
babies. 

“I deeply regret that this body 
has degenerated into a supine, sub- 
servient, soporific, superfluous, su- 
percilious, pusillanimous body of 
nitwits, the greatest ever gathered 
beneath the dome of our National 
Capitol, who abdicate their powers 

. to a group of tax-eating, con- 
ceited, autocratic bureaucrats — a 
bunch of theoretical, intellectual, 


Oh, we had 


More or Less 


vations; we will construe their res- 
ervations.’ 

“If we go into the Court and the 
League calls for an opinion and we 
join in an opinion, we take part in 
the controversy; we decide upon 
questions that are purely Europeon. 





professional nincompoops out of 
Columbia University, at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue—who 
were never elected by the American 
people to any office and who are re- 
sponsible to no constituency. 

“Will you follow George Washing- 
ton or Raymond Moley, Thomas 
Jefferson or Rexford Guy Tugwell? 
And I would like to know If we still 
believe in the genius, courage, and 
patriotism of Andrew Jackson and 
Abraham Lincoln? or whether we 
want to overthrow their philosophy 
to follow the strange and insidious 
doctrines of Mordecai Ezekiel, Felix 
Frankfurter, and his hot-dog boys?” 


MR. BLANTON: “Our new evangel 
from Galena is apprehensive about 
a possible dictator. I used to travel 
through the Galena country strad- 
dling the line between Missouri and 
Kansas, and on the right I would 
see mountains of lava and on the 
left more mountains of lava, and 
never until today did I know what 
caused all that eruption.” 


Tongue-twisting, made an aus- 


esentatives F. M. Vinson, R. L. Doughton (Chairman), and W. Disney. 


Serious 


ANNUUM UAT TOTO 
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and Billions 


We are dealing with European prob- 
lems.” 

Next day, however, the lawmakers 
had an opportunity of hearing Sen- 
ator Bailey (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina answer Senator Borah’s argu- 
ment. 

SENATOR BAILEY: “I fear that 
the impression has gotten abroad 
that by some means when we adhere 
to the jurisdiction of the Court un- 
der the reservations * * * we be- 
come responsible for its decisions. 

“We do not even have to accept its 
decisions with respect to ourselves, 
and certainly we are obligated to 
give to its decisions with respect to 
other nations only that support 
which the moral law demands in the 
hearts of men. 

“The idea that adherence would 
involve us is not supported by any 
conception of courts of justice in 
any nation. It is not supported by any 
facts or any statute or any action 
of the Court of International Jus- 
tice itself.” 


SPEND FIVE BILLION 

Climax to the heated debate on 
the $4,800,000,000 public works bill 
in the House came last week with 


this finale. 

Mr. SHORT (Rep.), of Galena, 
Mo.: “It has been my privilege 
since the war to have seen and 


heard Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler and 
Horthy, but not a single dictator in 
all Europe has the power with the 
money back of him that the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House 
has.” 

Mr. BLANTON:. “No; they have 
not, because our President has the 
power to do good. He has the power 
to relieve suffering. He has the 
the power to restore self-respect, 
self-reliance, initiative, and _ self- 
support in the breasts of American 
manhood. 

“He has the power but is not 
abusing it. We have no alarm 
about dictators because we have no 
fear of anything of that kind. All 
of us have confidence in our leader.” 


e 

Side 

picious debut at the Senate’s debate 
on World Court adherence. Senator 
Russell, of Georgia, asked Senator 
Reynolds, of North Carolina, whether 
he had read the names of the World 
Court justices. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


SENATOR REYNOLDS: 
‘parlez vous Francais!’ I am not 
linguist enough to pronounce the 
names of those foreigners who are 
going to deal out international jus- 
tice to us * * * there are two of 
those judges who speak English. 
There are 13 who do not speak Eng- 
lish * * * we would have to employ 
13 different interpreters who speak 
the 13 different languages to tell 
our man over there what they were 
jabbering about, and then we would 
have to get 13 more who spoke the 
13 different languages to swear to 
us that the way these interpreters 
were interpreting to us what the 
judges were saying was true, be- 
cause we have been deceived so 
much * * * we cannot trust them.” 


“I do not 












United States Senate 


The World Court battle; Oil regu- 
lation; Longer life for the RFC 


T IS UNUSUAL when either house of Congress 

runs out of speech-making. 

It actually happened, however, in the Senate 
the past week. A dozen years’ controversy over 
the proposed adherence of the United States to 
the World Court was jammed into a fortnight of 
debate. And on Friday, nobody else ready to 
talk, the Senate adjourned over to Monday with 
expectation of a final vote by Tuesday. 

There have been great debates in the Senate 
when oratory developed into bitter personalities. 
But in the World Court debate the Senate has 
maintained its calm serenity. It began and 
closed with politeness strewn along the pathway. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, almost seventy years 
old, his hair carefully parted and smoothed 
down, opened the week’s debate Monday. 

As he arose to speak, Mr. Robinson moved a 
call of the Senate and produced a good audience 
for Mr. Borah. 

Later Mr. Robinson told the Senate Mr. Borah 
is “perhaps the ablest advocate within the Sen- 
ate of any cause he espouses.” And later Mr. 
Borah, in turn, commended Mr. Robinson for 
incorporating in the adherence resolution a 
statement designed to protect this country’s right 
to object to any advisory opinion where its in- 
terests are involved. 


LEADERS ARE FRIENDS 


That is the way it is now in the Senate. 
There may yet be gladiators in Congressional 
arenas, but the Senate leaders are friends across 
the line. 

On Monday, Senator Borah declared the Court 
is inseparably part of the League of Nations. He 
particularly opposed its advisory jurisdiction as 





—Wide World 
SILVERITES CONFER 
monetary experts, Senators Burton K,. 
Wheeler and William E. Borah, find a moment 
in between debates on the World Court, to 
discuss the Government’s currency program. 


Two 





likely to involve the United States in European 
politics. 

On Tuesday, Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, 
praised the Court, but Senator Reynolds (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, called it a “court of intrigue.” 


FAVORS ARBITRATION 


There were other speeches, including one by 
Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, who criti- 
cised the adherence proposal, and another by 
Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Minne- 
sota, tall and deliberate, who advised the Senate 
arbitration is all that is necessary to adjust in- 
ternational disputes. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, ob- 
tained Senate adoption of his reservation declar- 
ing adherence is not to mean departure from 
the country’s traditional avoidance of European 
entanglements. 

On Monday, the Senate passed a bill (S. 859) 
authorizing $100,000,000 in loans to farmers for 
crop production purposes. The bill, sent to the 
House, crossed on its way a similar bill passed 
simultaneously by the House but authorizing 
only $40,000,000, and the differences will have to 
be straightened out. 


OIL LEGISLATION 


On Tuesday came up the Connally bill (S. 
1190) to prevent interstate shipments of oil pro- 
duced in violation of State laws. It passed. 

The Senate sent the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill to conference to adjust differ- 
ences with the House. 

The Senate on Thursday passed a House res- 
olution to clarify provisions of the World War 
Veterans Act of 1924, to make clear a section 
that involves 20,000 cases respecting a veteran’s 
right to appeal to the courts from Veterans’ 
Administration rulings. 

Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, in a speech 
Wednesday charged that TVA funds are being 
diverted for secret propaganda activities in pub- 
lic schools. 

The Fletcher bill broadening the lending powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
extending its functions until February, 1937, was 
passed by the Senate and awaits House action. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, intro- 
duced a resolution appropriating $750,000 for the 
Federal Communication Commission’s investi- 
gation of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The President’s message on natural resources 
was read to the Senate Thursday 

FreD A. EMERY. 
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COURSE OF EVENTS HERE ANO ABROAD AND THEIR EFFECT ON OUR GOVERNMENT 

















RISKS FOR PEACE?—Two princi- 

pal fears beset the opponents of 
American adherence to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 
First, they fear American entangle- 
ment in Europe's affairs. Second, 
they fear Europe’s interference in 
American affairs. 

Although advocates of the United 
States joining the Court are dis- 
appointed that the Senate has not 
yet reached a vote on the question, 
an agreement has been reached to 
limit debate. The “ayes” and “nays” 
will probably be heard early 
week. 

Meanwhile the Senate has ac- 
cepted one additional broad reser- 
vation to the protocols. The ap- 
proved reservation was introduced 
by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan. It provides that Ameri- 
can adherence shall not be con- 
strued to require the United States 
to depart from its traditional policy 
of not intruding itself in the affairs 
of a foreign state, nor shall it be 
construed to imply a relinquish- 
ment of America’s traditional atti- 
tude toward American problems. 


x~* * 


TTACK AND DEFENSE. — The 

three time-worn World Court 
protocols entered their second week 
of being buffeted about in the Sen- 
ate under a vigorous attack from 
their traditional foe, the Senator 
from Idaho, William E. Borah, on 
Jan. 21. 
He declared his opposition to 
American adherence to the World 
Court flowed not from a disbelief in 
the usefulness of international judi- 
cial bodies. Rather, it was because 
of the advisory jurisdiction con- 
ferred on the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. He envisioned 
the League of Nations bringing all 
manner of political and economic 
questions before the tribunal for 
advisory questions, thereby, if we 


this 


were a member of the Court, in- | 


volving the United States in the 
affairs of Europe. He cited the Ger- 
man-Austrian Customs Treaty de- 
cision by the Court as an example 
of what he considered a decision in- 
fluenced by the nationalist feelings 
of the judges. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- | 
kansas, who has been leading the | 


fight for adherence, challenged the 
citation of the Austro-German cus- 


toms decision as a “political” one. | 
He also pointed to some 60 other | 








opinions which the Court has ren- | 


dered, the impartiality of which, he 
said, has not been questioned. 

x * * 
NEIGHBORLY APOLOGY — How 
~ "good neighbors in the Family of 
Nations can settle their differences 
without hauling out the cannons 
and machine guns was revealed on 
Jan. 21. On that date there was 
made public an apology from the 
Government of the United States 
to His Majesty’s Canadian Govern- 
ment for the sinking of the rum- 
runner “I’m Alone” by the coast 
guard cutter Dexter off the Louisi- 
ana coast five years ago. 

On Jan. 5 of this year the com- 
missioners which the United States 
and Canada had appointed to con- 
sider the claim of Canada in respect 
to the sinking of the schooner de- 
clared that the United States should 
apologize for the sinking. 

x *« 


MATTERS OF TRADE.—The United 
~"™ States and Brazil are prepared 
to sign on the dotted line a recipro- 
cal trade agreement drawn up under 
the American executive's “bargain- 
ing” power granted by the last Con- 
gress. Meanwhile, on Jan. 21, an 
announcement was made in Wash- 
ington that negotiations are being 
opened with Canada on the same 
subject, the Dominion being the 
first country of the British Empire 
to come within the scope of the 
reciprocal trade program. 

The Brazil-American agreement 
provides, among other things, a 
twenty per cent reduction in Brazil- 
ian tariff on American radios and 
automobiles, and duty-free Brazilian 
coffee coming into this country. The 
treaty contains a “most-favored-na- 
tion” clause in line with the policy 
of Secretary of State Hull, and at 
variance with the views of Special 
Foreign Trade Adviser to the Pres- 
ident, George N. Peek. 

Brazil’s special debt mission is 
stepping foot on American soil as 
the negotiations of the treaty draw 
to a close. The mission will attempt 
to work out some solution to Brazil’s 
financial dilemma. The announce- 
ment of the government about the 
first of the year of its intention to 
suspend payments under foreign 
debt agreements brought protests 
from British and American bond- 
holders; so payment of the amounts 
due were made from reserves needed 
for trade. 

Soviet Ambassador Troyanovsky 
has just arrived in Washington after 
long conferences with the Mosco- 
vite executives on the trade and 


| government’s bill to 


credit questions pending between 
Russia and the United States. It is 
believed that he holds some new in- 
structions on negotiations which 
were halted some months ago when 
the United States refused to extend 
to the U. S. S. R. the credits she was 
demanding. 
x * * 


FRANC DISCUSSION.—French 

finances came before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Jan. 25, center- 
ing about the subject of deflation of 
the franc. The occasion for the dis- 
cussion arose during debate of the 
increase the 
limit of Treasury short-term bond 





000,000) to a maximum of 15 billion 
francs ($981,000,000). 
passed, 450 votes to 120, with de- 
mands for devaluation. 
x ee 
Sorr WORDS, HARSH ACTS.—On 
Jan. 22, Koki Hirota, Japanese 
Foreign Minister, told the Diet: 
“The Japanese government are 
glad to acknowledge the fact that, 
as has been indicated in the grad- 
ual solution of the various long- 
pending questions, there is today a 
growing trend among Chinese peo- 
ple to appreciate the true motive of 
Japan.” 
On Jan, 24 the guns were rum- 


issue’ from 10 billion francs ($654,- | bling in the Winter wastes of eastern 
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Chahar Province as the Chinese | King Boris as nothing more or less 


troops met the Japanese near the 
Chahar-Jehol border. 

Chinese see the move as an at- 
tempt by Japan to consolidate her 
position in Jehol and gain Chahar, 
in order to create a buffer state be- 
tween Manchukuo and Siberia. Jap- 
anese claim the move is necessary 
for the “pacification” of Chahar, 
which they claim is a base for rebel 
Chinese who are preparing a raid 
on Jehol. 


x * ® 


Bors WINS.—When a coup d'etat 


in Bulgaria, last May, put a mili- 
tarist cabinet in power in Bulgaria, 
plans were laid for a republic with 





than a figurehead. But on Jan. 22 


Boris executed a little coup of his 


own when he refused to be dic- 
tated to. 

The cabinet was not 
enough to stay in power on 
matter and had to resign. A new 
cabinet has been formed much more 
to Boris’ liking. 


x*** 


A DUCE SHAKE-UP.—Again Il Duce | 


~~ has demonstrated his policy of 
passing offices around in the Italian 
Government—so that no one figure 
gains too much renown in one po- 
sition. Six ministers have been 
ousted from the Italian Cabinet and 


strong | 
the | 


ten undersecretaries have also been 
removed. 

One minister to go is Guido Jung, 
Minister of Finance, and a staunch 
advocate of stabilizing the lira and 
balancing the budget. Mussolini now 
holds seven posts in the Cabinet. 

x * * 
HISTORICAL WRAPPING PAPER, 
—In line with its policy to keep 
the Saar votes secret, the League 
of Nations has hit upon a novel and 
thrifty idea to dispose of the thou- 
sands of tell-tale ballots. The latter 
have been cast into a huge vat 
where they are being reduced to 
pulp for making wrapping paper for 

the use of the League. 
P. A. FREDERICK, 
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NASSAU 


SPECIAL 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
CRUISE TO BERMUDA 

m. V. GEORGIC 
Sails Sat.Feb.9,6P.M. 
Ret.Wed. Feb.13, A.M. 


FROM 
NEW YORK 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


EVERY SATURDAY 


A Day Ashore in Bermude 


‘45 up 


No passports 


OTHER CRUISES 

TO THE WEST INDIES 

& SOUTH AMERICA 

BRITANNIC 

Feb. 1... 18 Days 
$210 up 

Feb. 21 to Feb. 25 
$45 up 

Feb. 26 . .18 Days 
$210 up 

Mar. 19 ..18 Days 
$210 up 


To MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT& HOLY LAND 
AQUITANIA 
From N. Y. Jan. 31 
and Mar. 9, 35 Days 
First Class . $520 up 
Tourist Class $280 up 
and 
SAMARIA 
From N.Y. . Feb. 2 
60 Days 
First Class $525 up 


Inquire regarding 
Deferred Peyment Plan 


No Passports Reavired cu RA Be B 


$.8. CARINTHIA 


These cruises in the world-cruising liner Carinthia 
are destined to be among the most popular this 
winter... 6 Day Cruises with a day and evening in 
Nassau, $70 up... 13 Day Cruises with 8 days 
in Nassau, $127 up. One Way Rate to Nassau, 
$65 up. Round Trip with stopover privilege, $85. 
The popular cruiser Carinthia sails every Saturday 
at 6 P.M. Brilliant concert artists, bridge chats 
and play, illustrated golf talks, travel-newsreels, 
boxing bouts, talking pictures, deck sports. 
GALA 8 DAY EASTER CRUISE TO NASSAU 
AND BERMUDA. . Apr. 20. . $90 up. 


TO THE 


WESTINDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 
IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


England’s largest motor-liner... perfectly designed 
for pleasure cruising... to glamorous ports in sunny 
Carib Seas. Concert artists, bridge and golf experts. 
TWO 14 DAY CRUISES .. . FROM N. Y. FEB. 14 
and MAR. 2... Visiting La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cartagena, Panama, Kingston, Nassau. $167.50 up. 
TWO If DAY CRUISES . . . FROM N. Y. MAR. 20 
and APR. 3 . .. Visiting Kingston, Panama and 
Nassau. ccoweeee « + eee 
SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE TO BERMUDA... FROM 
N.Y. APR. 15... Return Apr. 21... . $65 up. 
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WHITE STAR 


See Your 


on Went Indien Crus 1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D.C. District 7775 





THerE'’s something different about the passengers 
who get off Chesapeake and Ohio's air-conditioned 
trains. They feel clear-headed and alive. Their clothes 
look fresh. Collars and cuffs are white. Their hats carry 
no cindery evidence of travel. Genuine air-condition- 


ing, of course, does the trick. It cleanses the air, humidi- 
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fies it, tempers it to springlike mildness. And when a 
man travels hour after hour in perfect comfort... 
when he can eat well, sleep well, rest and relax... 
it's bound to improve his mental attitude. At the end 
of his trip, he feels fic enough to meet the toughest 


customer. Try it sometime. There is no extra fare. 


The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

Insist upon it! 
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.... From the Preamble to the Constitution 








OCIAL security leaders testify before Sen- 
ate and House committees. 
* ” 7 
House passes $4,800,000,000 relief works 
bill. 
* 7 - 
Housing conference drives toward low-cost 


housing slum-clearance. 
= * * 


Presidents’ birthday parties to benefit 


paralysis victims. 

” * * 
Declining birth-rate a sign of growing 
prosperity? 


WO events occurred the past week of ex- 

traordinary importance both to those who 
hold that the people should support the Govern- 
ment and those who hold that the Government 
should support the people. 

These events were the passage by the House 
of the work relief bill; and the taking of first 
steps toward the presentation to Congress of the 
social security program which includes unem- 
ployment and old age pensions. 

In a sweeping gesture that brushed aside all 
opposition the House of Representatives gave 
$4,880,000,000 into the control of the President; 
four billion to use as he sees fit to provide jobs 
for 3,500,000 employables now on the relief rolls; 
plus $880,000,000 of unexpended funds to provide 





Kail ee 
—Underwood & Underwood 
FACTS BEFORE CONGRESS 
The executive director of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, E. E. Witte, tes- 
tifying before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on the security bill. 








direct relief until the new works program gets 
started. 

Because of the sum invoived and the purposes 
for which it is intended, the gesture made history. 
It is a gesture, however, which the Senate must 
repeat before a penny moves toward its destina- 
tion. 


For Social Security 


President’s plan described as a 
“reasonable start” 


T THE same time, the social security pro- 
gram, recently drawn up by the President 
with the survey of the Committee on Economic 
Security as a basis, proceeded from its status 
as a message to Congress into the status of pre- 
liminary hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, Emergency 
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Q. How old is Chief Justice Charges E. Hughes? 
A. He will be 73 years old on April 11, 1935. 


. . . 
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Q. Has any industrial corporation recently re- 
Stored the six-day week? 

A. Yes. The United States Steel Corporation 
January 16 announced the restoration of a six- 
day week, which means 10 per cent more pay for 
salaried employees. The office help was put on 
a five-day week on August 30 and pay was re- 
duced accordingly. 


* * + 


Q. Is President Roosevelt in favor of the World 
Court? ’ 

A. Yes. By his message dated Jan. 16 to the 
Senate of the United States he declared himself 
as in favor of ratification of the protocols of 1920, 
1929, and urged ratification thereof by the Sen- 
ate. 

7 « * 


Q. Is there a law authorizing the reproduction 
of all stamps for philatelic purposes? 

A. No. The American Philatelic Society has a 
bill before Congres: (H. R. 1411), which would 
legalize illustrations of all postage stamps under 
such regulations as may be made by the Post 
Office Department. 


. id o 


Q. Is the Vice President a member of the 
President’s cabinet? 

A. No. The President may invite him to at- 
tend cabinet meetings, but he is not ex-officio a 
member of the cabinet. 


TY 
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| News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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THE CHANGING PROPORTION OF POPULATION, 1850-1980 


On the basis of figures submitted to President Roosevelt by the National Resources Board, three age groups in our population—those under 20 years of 
age, those over 60 years of age, and those in the so-called productive years of life, between 20 and 60—have shown and will continue to show decided 


changes. (See article in col. 4.) 





Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins, and Execu- 
tive Director Edwin E. Witte of the President’s 
Economic Security Committee gave the chief 
testimony at the hearings held thus far. 

To the House Committee, Secretary Perkins 
declared that the social security bill furnishes 
“a reasonable start” toward the goal of safe- 
guarding against the “major hazards” of life. 

“We realize this does not provide a hundred 
percent panacea,” she said, “but it seemed bet- 
ter to recommend a reasonable start rather than 
to take too big a plunge.” 

The age for old-age pensions was fixed at 65, 
she said, “because we realize it has become very 
difficult for a man more than 65 to obtain a 
job.” 

She termed the Townsend old-age plan of $200 
a month to everyone 60 or over a “fantasy,” with 
the cost prohibitive. Health insurance she re- 
ported to be still a matter of study. 

Asked if the old-age pensions would not be 
sufficient without unemployment insurance, 
Miss Perkins replied: “No, sir. If the President’s 
Cemmittee had thought old-age pensions would 
be enough, it would have recommended a much 
more drastic plan of this type. 

“Any program omitting consideration of the 
hazards of recurrent normal unemployment will 
not take in enough scope to remedy special in- 
security.” 








The Consumer Pays 


Employer to pass on cost of job 
insurance 


7 XECUTIVE Director Witte of the President’s 

Economic Security Committee told the 
House Committee that the 3 per cent tax levied 
on employers for unemployment insurance 
would undoubtedly be passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

“But we do not consider it a sales tax in any 
sense of the word,” he added, “‘it should be re- 
garded as part of the wage bill, to help tide 
over the employe if he should be out of work 
temporarily. We have never contemplated that 
this cost should be borne by the employer.” 

President Roosevelt at a press conference 
added that taxes on pay rolls to finance unem- 
ployment and old-age insurance would not re- 
tard recovery. . 

Before the House Committee, Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins said the Federal contribu- 
tions to old-age pensions ought not to be a “nig- 
gardly business,” but that even if the $15 a 
month maximum contribution were not named 
in the bill, the Federal grants would not ex- 
ceed this amount, since no States are paying 
over $30 a month pensions, with the average pen- 
sion slightly under $20. 


Work-relief Prospects 


The House gives the President 
what he asked 


The work relief measure as approved py the 
House not only provides the President with the 
control of money for which he asked, but like- 
wise provides him with the power to consolidate, 
abolish or transfer the functions and duties of 
any emergency agency. The bill is now in the 
Senate. 

It fixes penalties for wilful violations at a fine 
not to exceed $5,000. It authorizes the Presidént 
to prescribe rules and regulations necessary to 
carry out the new Act; and this may mean that 
the President will establish various supervisory 
committees. As the bill stands, it offers the un- 
employed an average monthly wage of $50. (For 
more detailed article on work relief turn to 
page 5.) 
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Fighting Paralysis 
President’s birthday balls to finance 
part of campaign 


UBLIC health holds the attention of the Na- 
tion with the arrangements for a second an- 
nual “President’s birthday party” the proceeds 
from which will go to aid the victims of infantile 
paralysis. 

When from his Oval Room study at the White 
House the President speaks by radio to the birth- 
day parties all over the country, he will be ad- 
dressing 1,200 more “birthday party” communi- 
ties than took part in the benefit last year. 

President Roosevelt has told the committee on 
arrangements that he will speak at 11:35 P. M., 
E. S. T., January 30. 

Meanwhile, Miss Josephine Roche, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of Public 
Health, told the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing in New York that since 1900 the 
tuberculosis death rate has been reduced by 60 
per cent and that experts say with adequate 
health facilities throughout the country it could 
be reduced to half of that. 

And the same with infant mortality. Though 
in the past quarter of a century the infant death 
rate has been cut in half, 25 States in 1933 
showed no decline in infant mortality figures. 

One-third of the sum of preventable illness 
and premature death has been cancelled in pro- 
gressive communities that have taken up modern 
public health methods but of 3,000 communities 
there are only 528 with full time health services. 


Crusade on Slums 
Housing conference stimulates 
drive for low-cost homes 


EAR down the slums and put up decent blocks 

of apartments in their stead. 

The slogan was sounded again at the National 
Housing Conference in Washington last week as 
administrative heads reported on the progress 
so far made. 

Even as speeches were made by the President, 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Réosevelt and by heads of 





—Wide World 
DRIVE ON DEATH 
Miss Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, telling the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing the possibilities of 
cutting the mortality rates. 
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Government departments, the imaginative lis- 
tener could hear an accompaniment of crashes 
in distant cities as slums came down and cheery 
hammering as new, low-rent houses went up. 

So far, the Public Works Administration has 
13 of these projects on hand in nine big cities. 
Sixteen additional projects of the sort are ready 
to start. 

At a cost of $82,807,000 the first 13 will supply 
19,340 living units; the second 16, at a cost of 
$30,821,000 will supply 8,240 more. 

Spokesmen for the Federal Government an- 
nounced that the Government is pinch-hitting 
as part of the PWA program until local com- 
munities and private enterprise take the idea 
over. 

Incidentally, the picturesque slum beloved of 
artists is a horror to the statistician on public 
health. Rollo H. Britten of the United States 
Public Health Service pointed out that slums 
menace the health not only of their dwellers 
but of the entire city. 





Population Trends 


Growing proportion of elders and 
fewer young folks 


LOSELY connected in many ways with eco- 
nomic security as well as with National de- 
velopment is the question of population, a mat- 
ter into which the National Resources Board has 
of late made important research. Population, as 
the Board points out, is one of the vital con- 
ditions which influence major land requirements. 

The Board foresees the prospect of a con- 
tinued decrease in the American birth rate of 
perhaps 50,000 a year. “Soon after 1960 the pop- 
ulation will have reached its greatest size and 
will begin to decline.” 

In the year 1960 the population will still be 
growing slowly, even, as the Board says, assum- 
ing that by then “the birth rate will fall to about 
70 per cent of the 1930 level; that the average 
length of life will increase by about five years 
during the same period; and that there will be 
no net foreign immigration.” But a sign-post 
toward the downward road will be the fact that 
the total increase between 1930 and 1960 will be 
little in excess of the increase between 1920 and 
1930. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS 


What this change in population means, to 
what changed circumstances it may give rise, 
are things not apparent from a glance at cold 
Statistics. 

To say over half the population in 1870 was 
under 20 years of age while less than 40 per cent 
was under 20 in 1930, is to shed little light on the 
situation. 

Light begins to come, however, with the pre- 
diction by population authorities that by 1950 
the children and young people will constitute 
probably a mere 30 per cent of the population 
and by 1980, or before, 25 per cent. 

As youth decreases, its elders constitute a 
larger and larger proportion of the inhabitants. 
In 1870 about 5 per cent of the population was 
over 60 years old; by 1930, 8.6 per cent. By 1950 
the percentage will be 13 and by 1980 around 20. 


PROSPERITY FORSEEN 


“During the next quarter century,” says Dr. 
O. E. Baker, Department of Agriculture econo- 
mist and one of the authorities consulted by the 
National Resources Board, “the Nation should 
be prosperous, so far as population goes, for 
there will be fewer and fewer children to sup- 
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port while time will not have permitted the full 
harvest of the aged.” 

Economists, taking the people as a whole, con- 
sider the productive years of life to be be- 
tween 20 and 60. 

In 1870 the group between 20 and 60 formed 
less than half the population of the United 
States. By 1930 they formed more than half, and 
by 1950 they are expected to form around 57 per 
cent. By 1980, however, they will perhaps de- 
cline to 55 per cent. 

For the next few decades, when population 
will remain practically stationary, the National 
Resources Board therefore predicts a larger 
proportion of people who are at the econow™.- 
cally productive age than in the past. “Or prob- 
ably,” the Board adds, “than in the more distant 
future.” 


Curb on Traffic Deaths 


President urges uniform State laws 
to promote safety 


6S RAVELY concerned with the increasing 
number of deaths and injuries” in auto- 
mobile accidents, the President last week sent a 
letter to every Governor asking for legislation 
by the States “to solve this problem which so 
vitally affects the lives and happiness of our 
citizens.” 
The President said in his letter that “the Fed- 
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“AWAY WITH SLUMS” 
A model low-cost housing project inspected by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, and the 
Hon. Ellen Wilkinson, former member of the 
British parliament. 





eral Government, through the Secretary of Com- 
merce, has taken the leadership in developing 
remedial measures.” These measures are pro- 
posals for uniform State legislation founded upon 
recommendations of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, assisted by sugges- 
tions from State oi.icials and interested organi- 
zations. 

For the State laws which he hopes will follow 
these recommendations, the President also asks 
proper administrative and enforcement agencies, 
and he calls attention to the need of “leadership 
in education of the public in the safe use of the 
motor vehicle.” 

The letter, emphasizing the urgency of the 
situation, says the preliminary figures on motor 
casualties “indicate that the total of these losses 
during the year 1934 greatly exceeded that of 
any previous year.” 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 
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REVOLVING BOND AUTHORIZATION—Pro- 
posed amendment to the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. Present laws allow the Treasury to sell 
$28,000,000,000 in bonds to the public. The 
amendment would grant a revolving authority to 
the Treasury in the issuing of bonds so that re- 
tired bonds could be replaced by new bonds as 
long as all issues outstanding at any one time 
do not exceed $25,000,000,000. 

> . . 

BABY BOND—A bond of small denomination, 
usually from $25 to $100. A proposal now before 
Congress calls for the issuance of baby bonds at 
discount. That is, they would sell for $17 or $18 
now, and would be worth $25 at the time of ma- 
turity. 





. * . 


HOLDING COMPANY—A parent corporaticn 
which owns all or the majority of stock in 
smaller subsidiary companies for the purpose of 
controlling them. It does not engage in indus- 
trial or merchandising operations. 

. * . 

OPERATING COMPANY—A concern which 
actually performs industrial or merchandising 
operations. It is often one of the subsidiary 
companies which a holding company controls 
through the ownership of stock. 

a . ” 

CAPITAL LEVY—A tax on the value of the 
property instead of on its income. One of the 
points in Senator Huey Long’s economic phi- 
losophy. 

7 . . 

BLOCKED BALANCES—Foreign money owed 
American citizens deferred more than 90 days 
from being remitted to the United States be- 
cause of foreign exchange or other restrictions 
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The Alphabetical Groups: 


Recent Developments. . . 





Progress During the Week of Emergency 
Agencies Set Up to Carry Out Federal Pro- 
gram for Economic Recoy ery 


AAA—Asrticultural Adjustment 

Administration. Studies 
plans for international conference 
on cotton marketing. Prepares to 
Stage another voluntary acreage re- 
duction sign-up campaign with goal 
35 per cent cut in normal acreage. 
Wresties further with the problem 
of potatoes. Shapes up amendments 
to AAA for action by Congress. 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 

—Reports crisis in farm debt 
refinancing has passed. Report to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L 
Ickes recommends it collect farmers’ 
obligations to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Bill in different form passes 
both Houses of Congress to provide 
for 1935 seed loans to farmers. 


FERA—Fed@eral Emergency Relief 

Administration. Relief bill 
passed by House with provision for 
$880,000,000 appropriation to taper 
off direct relief activities. Reports 
that 90 per cent of all households in 
several large middle-western and 89 
per cent of all households in several 
Pacific Coast cities have e.nployable 
members. Announces results of 
survey showing that one-fourth of 
all workers usually employed in the 
building industry were on relief in 
May, 1934. 





FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. J. Howard Ardrey, 
Deputy Administrator, announces 
that more than 2,700 financial in- 
stitutions, with assets greater than 
$15,500,000,000, are ready to lend 
money under the insured mortgage 
plan announced Nov. 1. 





NLRB ational Labor Relations 

Board. President Roose- 
velt takes away jurisdiction of NLRB 
over Section 7a disputes in indus- 


stage. 





tries whose codes provide labor dis- 
putes bodies, namely. the soft coal, | 
oil, and newspaper industries. 


NRA ational Recovery Adminis- | 

tration. Faces labor oppo- 
sition to renewal of automobile code. 
Confers at White House on future | 
legislation to continue Blue Eagle. | 
Faces increasing evidence of disin- 
tegration due to lack of code en- 
forcement. 


PW A- Public Works Administra- | 
tion. A total increase of 
$1,926,830 made during week in pre- 
vious loans and in loan and grant 
allotments. Change in allotments 
releases $6,983,800 for new projects. 
RFC Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Chairman Jesse 
H. Jones attends Congressional 
hearings on bill to extend life of 
the RFC two years. Bill passes the 
Senate. 





SEC—Securities and Exchange. 
Commission. Issues new in- 
terpretation of what constitutes pri- 
vate financing that need not be 
registered. Submits first report to 
Congress. 
SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 
vision. Purchase of first 
tracts for Youngstown, Ohio, sub- 
sistence homesteads project ap- 
proved. A total of 19 homestead 
families selected for Tupelo, Miss., 
project and project at Jasper, Ala., 
reaches the house’ construction 
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Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts oniy 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 

Sir: 
Labor’s Share 

Mr. Whitcher’s recent letter cap- 
tioned, “Business and Labor,” indi- 
cates an almost unbelievable lack of 
knowledge of the American labor 
movement. 

If, as he states, American labor is 
better paid and enjoys a higher 
standard of living than labor any- 
where else in the world, this condi- 
tion certainly was not created vol- 
untarily by employers. 

His statement that labor organi- 
zations are for the most part a 
racket, manipulated for individual 
gain by exploiters and promoters 
instead of for the benefit of its 
members, is too absurd to deserve 
any consideration. 

He seems to forget that the busi- 
ness man must depend upon the 
ability of labor to purchase his 
products before there can be real 
prosperity, and that labor existed 
long before capital, and labor could 
survive without capital, but capital 
could never survive without labor. 








Tulsa, Okla. L. A. MEEK 
x**« re 
Value of the NRA 
Sir: 


* * * The NRA has failed to bring 
about any marked improvement in 
the employment situation but no 
one can say whether or not it has 

















succeeded in preventing more seri- 
ous conditions. 

The reason for its alleged failure 
is not in the nature of the objective 


sought but in the methods used to | 


achieve that result. 

It is impossbile to tell the em- 
ployer the value of his employees 
but it is not impossible nor against 
public policy to limit the number of 
hours that a man should work per 
day. 

I also think that it is wrong to 
grant monopolies, set prices or regu- 
late competition, in return for a 
promise to alleviate unemployment. 
This is a moral duty which the em- 
ployer owes to the consuming pub- 
um. *** 

W. B. CORSE 
Austin, Texas. 
x~** 
Utilities and Recovery 
Sir: 

* * * One must admit there were 
abuses on the part of some utility 
managers, but does this justify the 
government in confiscating the prop- 
erty or trying to undermine these 
properties largely owned by innocent 
investors? Abuses which may still 
exist should be corrected, but is it 
fair to condemn the entire utility 
industry because of the indefensible 
acts of a few? * * * 

There can be no question that 
economic recovery has been very 
greatly retarded by the constant 
threat of government competition in 
private business. 

In 1930 the utility -companies 
spent $919,000,000 in new construc- 
tion. In 1933, due to the destructive 





threat of government competition, 
these companies spent only $129,- 
000,000 in new construction. 
WILLIAM G. WATSON 
Rochester, New York. 
ee 

Pension Yardstick 
Sir: 

* * * Something must have hap- 


pened to the yardstick that Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt used in measuring 
the American standard of living for 
his old age pension recommendation. 


Some heartless fellow must have | 


sneaked around and sawed about 
$10 or $15 off one end of it. 
WALTER C. GIBBS. 
Elmwood, Il. 
x* 


~ 


Opinion on Gold Contracts 
Sir: 

Your question on Page 1 of Jan. 
23 issue: “Did Congress have the 
right to end payments in gold?” 

I have practiced law, more or less, 
since Feb. 18, 1888. If I ever become 
a member of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and the question prop- 
erly comes before me I shall go deeper 
into the question and insist that 
Congress never had the right to per- 
mit the holder of a contract to en- 
force a contract made payable ex- 
clusively in gold. 

States and their citizens retained 
all rights not granted to Congress 
when the Constitution was finally 
approved. 

Art. I, Section 8: “The Congress 
shall have power * * * to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin.” 

Also, Art. I, Section 10: No State 





shall * * * coin money; 
credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” 

If this latter citation is not now a 
part of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is only because it 
has fallen into “innocuous desue- 
tude”; nevertheless then it should 
be expressly repealed, to avoid con- 
fusion among coming generations. 

When the question of redemption 
of silver certificates in gold coin ex- 


clusively came before President Ben- | 
also an | 


jamin Harrison, who was 
eminent lawyer, he ordered them re- 
deemed by tender of equal numbers 
of gold and silver dollars. 
J. 8. 
Crawfordsville, Ind 
x * 


Against the Gold Clause 
Sir: 
There is no question in the minds 


of fair-minded Americans that this | 


gold clause in all contracts was from 
its inception against public policy 
and therefore not a constitutional 
condition possible. 

Under such 
under the concentration of business 
and wealth into just a few large 
holdings, through the dumb instru- 
ment of corporate law, we as a 
people have cheapened our inher- 
itance by our lack of efficiency in 
protecting our public institutions. 

Hence we live today in this coun- 
try on the debts we have created, 
not on our wealth. What a para- 
dox! 

D. O. DOCKENDORF 
Windon, Minn. 
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First of this year saw 2,297 air- 

ports and landing fields in the 
United States. Of these, 664 were 
partially or fully lighted for night 
use according to Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. California led in number of 
airports and landing fields with 204, 
Texas second with 145 and Penn- 


| sylvania third with 116. 





OSTMASTER General Farley re- 

ceives word that C. F. Anderson, 
cancellation expert of Post Office 
Department, had reached Little 
America post office of Byrd Antartic 
Expedition in South Polar regions. 
He will start at once to cancel thou- 
sands of Byrd covers forwarded to 
Little America in last 18 months. 





PROBABLY it will be another 50 

years before the Washington 
Monument will need another gen- 
eral overhauling, National Park 
Service officials estimate as they 
conclude job of renovating which 
has been going on for several 
months. 





TEW class of 150 students to begin 
training at Air Corps Primary 


| Flying School at Randolph Field, 


near San Antonio, Texas, on March 
1 next. New class of flying cadets 
comprises 130 candidates from civil 
life, 16 enlisted men from Air Corps, 
and four enlisted men from other 
branches of military service. 





MORE than 1,000 sportsmen, par- 
ticipate in 1934 controlled deer 
hunt on Kaibab National Forest in 
Arizona. Herd in starving condi- 
tion few years ago because of over- 
population of the range, now begin- 
ning to thrive under intensive game 
management. 








TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Jackson, Miss., votes by a 
narrow margin against bond issue 
for building a municipal system to 
distribute TVA power. 
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To Our 2,243 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and 


Who Are Receiving T heir First 
Copy of The United States News: 


THE most important subject of the day is na- 







This whole subject is often so involved, and 
so complicated that it is extremely confusing— 
unless painstakingly untangled and set forth in 
its proper proportions! 


The whole idea of this newsmagazine is to 
give you a chance to see the “‘forest” 
affairs—and, at the same time, not to overlook 


News From Original Sources 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS gathers its news 


from original sources, and checks all the facts 


This newsmagazine cuts through the welter of 
news which comes out of Washington each week, 
sifts it, sorts it, verifies it first-hand, condenses it— 
and organizes it for quick reading. 
States News aims to give you clarification and under- 
standing of “what it’s all about.” 


Speed Is Essential! 
BECAUSE speed is essential, 


News is presented in newspaper form, 
and interpretation thus reaches you over the week- 
With any other form, this 
same speed would be impossible. 

But you will note that nevertheless the articles 
in The United States News are written with maga- 
The articles explain not alone 
what has happened, but what is the true significance 
and meaning of current developments, 


Circulation Department 


The Anited States News 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
MAGAZINE PERSPECTIVE WITH NEWSPAPER SPEED 
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Smokers of Chesterfield are funny that 
way, you can hardly move ’em. They 


evermore like ‘em, and they evermore 
stick to’em. Chesterfields are milder — they 


taste better. 
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Leslie S. Baker 


Assistant to credit officer 
in FHA organization 


‘OR YEARS, Lesiie S. Baker, Assistant to the 
Director of Modernization Credits, Federal 
Housing Administration, has been concerned 
with city and industrial problems in Greater 
New York. 

Mr. Baker's new work with FHA has to do with 
the Title I cof the National Housing Act. He is 
chiefly concerned with supervision of field repre- 
sentatives in every State who interpret the mod- 
ernization credit plan to several thousand finan- 
cial institutions to enable them to make insured 
loans to deserving property owners for property 
modernization and improvement 

Native of Brooklyn, N. Y., born Dec. 8, 1895, 
Mr. Baker was educated in Brooklyn high schools 


sie 
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—Harris & Ewing 
Training in industrial problems of New York 
City a background for national work 
he is called upon to do. 





and at Amherst College, Mass. In the World 
War, he served in France with the 27th Division, 
American Expeditionary forces. 

Prior to coming to Washington, Mr. Baker was 
Deputy Commissioner of Sanitation of New York 
City, specializing in an educational campaign for 
better street conditions and enforcement of the 
disciplinary code among the sanitation depart- 
ment’s 14,000 employes. 

For nine years Mr. Baker was staff secretary 
of the Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons and Comptroller of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation, to obtain local adoption of a regional 
plan of streets, highways, parks and housing 
standards. 

Mr. Baker’s early banking training was with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Stewart McDonald 


Newly-appointed Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the FHA 


EVER since its inception, the Federal Housing 
Administration, making intensive drives to 
instill more life into the Nation’s building indus- 
try and make more and better homes, has been 
drawing into its official family men active in 
private business and the professions. 
Stewart McDonald, western manufacturer, was 
drafted by the FHA last Summer. Administra- 


tor Moffett picked him as a special assistant. 
Now Mr. McDonald has been 


advanced to the 











—Underwood & Underwood 
Called from busy career in private and civic 
activities to stimulate Nation’s 
building activities. 





post of Assistant Administrator of FHA, Mr. Mof- 
fett’s chief executive officer. 

Going to St. Louls many years ago, Mr. Mc- 
Donald stepped rapidly along in its business life. 
He became one of the leading mid-western man- 
ufacturers of automobiles, farm implements, elec- 
trical apparatus and allied products. 

Once Mr. McDonald was the police commis- 
sioner of St. Louis. He has been connected with 
the city’s financial affairs as director in banks 
and trust companies and as administrator and 
trustee of large estates 
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Admiral Peoples—The Nation’s Biggest Buyer 





—Underwood & Underwood 


Scheduled for Leading Part in Works Program 


N ARMY, you will recall, moves on its stom- 
ach, at least according to that soldier whose 
legions left hob-nailed footprints across Europe. 
But the stomach isn’t the only organ that has 
to be taken care of in times of war and there is 
a story about blankets that some American sol- 
diers recall. Not the regulation “OD” variety, 
they didn’t appear in the tale—and there was the 
rub. But blankets that did appear when they 
were sadly needed. 

They were loaned in time of need from the 
Navy’s generous store. 

All of which shows how well America’s “First 
line of defense” was prepared in 1917. And some 
might say that achieving this brand of prepared- 
ness from blankets to 16-inch guns was part of 
the “exceptionally meritorious service in a duty 
of great responsibility as assistant to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts” in the citation of 
Rear Admiral Christian Joy Peoples, U. S. N., 
that went with his Navy Cross. 


EIGHT BILLION A YEAR 


Admiral Peoples still manages to render ex- 
traordinary service in his plain little office of the 
Paymaster General in the Navy’ bleak tempo- 
rary building on Constitution Avenue. 

But it’s only a part-time job. The civilian 
executive forces borrowed him some time ago, to 
do a full day’s job on a half-time ration. 

In this “other half” of his day the admiral 
directs the Procurement Division of the Treasury. 
Which means that Admiral Peoples is the pur- 
chasing agent of an organization that spends 
eight billions dollars a year—the United States 
Government. 

This division determines the policies of procur- 
ing property, warehousing it and handles other 
staggering responsibilities among which will in- 
clude the purchase of a billion and a half dollars 
worth of supplies this year if the President’s re- 
lief and.public works program goes through as 
planned 

And is why Admiral Peoples’ 


this perhaps 


MUMIA 


THEMATIC TCULEA EEL 


name has turned up so often as possible ad- 
ministrator of the new relief and public works 
billions about to be spent. That he will at least 
have an important place in the new relief set-up 
is assured. 

What manner of man is Admiral Peoples? Did 
he grow up with the salt winds blowing in his 
nursery windows, did he dream, as he toddled off 
to school of learning “to walk the quarter-deck, 
as daddy used to do?” 

He did not. 

He was born where the only billows are the 
ones the tall corn tassels make when the wind 
blows over the Iowa prairies. And, like all good 
Iowans he went, with his parents to California. 

It was in 1900 when, at the age of 24 Ensign 
(by competitive examination) Peoples executed 
the oath of Office of Assistant Paymaster, and 
began his tour of duty at the Puget Sound 
Naval Station where he served for nearly a year 
when he was ordered to the U. S. S. “Wilming- 
ton,” cruiser on the Asiatic Station. Returning 
to terra firma in 1904—he had become Lieuten- 
ant Peoples, junior grade, in 1902—he was sta- 
tionad at the Norfolk Navy Yard for several 
months. He was already Paymaster. 


MAN BEHIND THE GUNS 


He then was ordered to the Navy Department 
in Washington serving until 1911, receiving the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander. By that time he 
had demonstrated he had a mind peculiarly 
adapted to that side of military life which isn’t 
heralded with the blare of trumpets but which is 
as essential to winning wars as the provender 
which Napoleon referred to when he spoke about 
the army’s stomach. He was, in fact, one of the 
men behind the men behind the guns. 

But while, as Gilbert and Sullivan pointed out 
so feelingly, the ruler of the Queen’s—or the 
President’s “navee” can “stick close to his desk 
and never go to sea,” a future Admiral has to get 
into his slacks before he can wear a 


of stars on his collar. From 1911 to 1914 


sea-legs 
galaxy « 
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Lieutenant Commander Peoples was attached to 
the U. S. S. “Utah.” 

By that time Europe was at it tooth and nail. 
From the ward-room of the Utah he went back 
to Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


IN THE WORLD WAR 


America sounded off in April, 1917. In July of 
that year Christian Peopies was given the rank of 
Rear Admiral. Meanwhile he had served as As- 
sistant and as General Inspector of the Pay 
Corps. He was awarded the Navy Cross. 

In 1921 he found himself back in his home- 
state of California and in addition to his duties 
as Inspector for the West Coast area he was the 
Officer in Charge of Navy Purchasing and dis- 
bursing officer at San Francisco. 

In 1930 Rear Admiral Peoples was ordered to 
duty in the Brooklyn Navy Yard where he re- 
mained until his present appointment as Pay- 
master General and Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies. 

Admiral People’s associates will tell you that his 
chief characteristics is his ability to consume 
work. Such clubs as he belongs to seldom see 
him. He has an inquiring as well as an analy- 
tical mind. In the days “before oil” when coaling 
Ships took a band to keep the crew moving in a 
black line of slaves from barge to hold he was in 
charge of procurement of fuel. He was a good 
buyer in an age when most people were being sold. 
He spent long hours with the scientists in the 
Bureau of Standards learning about combustion 
and other qualities which would help him keep 
the Navy’s home-fires burning at lowest cost. 

Later he devised a system of Navy specifica- 
tions which were adopted by the whole Federal 
Government. 

During the war he sat in with the various bodies 
that were running the show including the power- 
ful civilian groups like the War Industries Board. 
His contacts are wide and his experience varied 
and his activities have taken him for beyond the 
limits of fields open to the ordinary Navy officer. 











James L. O'Neil 


Control officer of NRA 
in charge of procedure 


BRAND new office was created in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration to vest in 
James L. O'Neil, of New York City, the same type 
of responsibility he holds in the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. He is the operating vice 
president of that institution, his services loaned 
to the Government at the request of NRA. 
Mr. O'Neil is the control officer of NRA. He has 
charge of the administration procedure, finan- 
cial affairs, office management and personnel, 
assisting W. A. Harriman, NRA’s administrative 
officer who is on the Guaranty Trust Company’s 
directorate. 


The post of control officer in the NRA is an 
outgrowth of the process of reorganization to 
operating efficiency of 


increase and maintain 








—Underwood & Underwood 
NRA has grown into an enormous organiza- 
tion and problems of its internal man- 
agement are for Mr. O’Neil to solve. 





the recovery administration. Final authority in 
matters of internal management are vested in 
Mr. O'Neil. 

Through a major part of Mr. O’Neil’s career, 
he has specialized in personnel management and 
coordination. He was born in Pittsburgh in 1881 
and entered on his business career with the 
Bradstreet Company, predecessor of Dun & 
Bradstreet. Later Mr. O’Neil became credit man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Company. He was 
with that company for 22 years. 

Since 1918 has been with the Guaranty Trust 
Company. 


D. A. Reinbrecht 


Credit man in the Federal 
Housing Administration 


DOWNING A. REINBRECHT, of New York City, 
is the new Director of Modernization Credits 
in the Federal Housing Administration. His task 
is to supervise the Government’s plan of backing 
the financial institutions in extending credits to 
property owners all over the United States for 
use in modernizing homes. 
On Manhattan lsiand, New York, Mr. Rein- 
brecht was born 39 years ago. The World War 


gresmease. rerreeccen peneenen or ~ - 7 . 








—Harris & Ewing 
Thousands and thousands of householders 
seeking Government money to remodel 
homes must meet his credit terms. 





broke out and he went into the service as an 
Army aviator. When the war was over the young 
flyer came back to his home town. 

Mr. Reinbrecht began his business career in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Then 
he went to the National City Bank. There he 
served for six years, becoming assistant cashier. 

Along came the financial depression and the 
blossoming of new Federal agencies. Mr. Rein- 
brecht left the National City Bank and joined 
the New York headquarters of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. He served there 
from November, 1933, until Aug. 13, 1934, when 
he came to Washington as Assistant Director of 
Modernization Credits. 
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THE LAW-MAKING INDUSTRY is 

operating at maximum through- 
out the Nation with a legislative 
mill in nearly every State actively 
pouring out a mass production of 
acts and resolutions Regular ses- 
sions of State legislatures got under 
way in January in 41 States. 

State and Federal cooperation in a 
number of fields of administrative 
activity is widely contemplated. 

Crime suppression, social security, 
housing, relief and public works are 
receiving legislative consideration. 

Measures to keep down the auto- 
mobile death toll have been urged 
upon the States by the President in 
letters to the various State gover- 
nors. A formula for uniform legis- 
lation, worked out by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, is submitted for legislative 
adoption. 

The response to the President’s 
request for liberalization of State 
laws in respect to real estate mort- 
gages has been general. 
of nearly all States where existing 
laws fail to provide an adequate 
valuation of real property as a basis 
for mortgage limitation have indi- 
cated intention to urge legislative 
action. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts senate is con- 
sidering the creation of a special 
legislative committee on economic 
security for cooperation with the 
Federal Government in the matter 
of employment insurance and super- 
annuation pensions. 

Governor James M. Curley will 
submit a plan for cooperation with 
the Federal Government on law en- 
forcement, so soon as Attorney Gen- 
eral Paul A. Dever can draw up a 
formula; a new State department of 
justice would be created, taking over 
control of an enlarged State police 
force and conducting a crime lab- 
oratory for fingerprinting and other 
technical purposes. 


RHODE ISLAND 
The constitution of Rhode Island, 


Governors | 


adopted in 1842, is to be amended, if | 


Governor Theodore Francis Green 
can have his way. He will urge the 
legislature to authorize a constitu- 


tional convention to provide for re- 
construction of the General As- 
sembly, for life terms for justices of 
the State supreme court, reforms in 
the election laws, removing the 
power of the State senate to desig- 
nate State officials after rejecting 
appointments of the governor, and 
for safeguards to home rule for cities 
and towns by preventing the Gen- 


eral Assembly from interfering in 
municipal and local activities. 
NEW JERSEY 


Under a threat to withhold pat- 
ronage, Governor Harold G. Hoff- 
man has obtained right of way in 
the New Jersey legislature for con- 
sideration of tax reforms; he advo- 
cates a broader base of taxation as 
a means of lifting the burden borne 
by real property. Safeguards against 
the use of increased income for new 
spending, Governor Hoffman de- 
mands of the legislature in consid- 
ering sales and income taxes. 

A 2 per cent sales tax is proposed 
in a measure which the legislative 
leaders have consented to give 
prompt consideration; this tax is 
designed to raise 35 millions yearly. 
To meet the necessities of financing 
relief, some sort of an income tax 
will be essential, in the opinion of 
Governor Hoffman. 

The State will be required to raise 
two millions monthly for relief, be- 
ginning with March, under agree- 
ment with the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Revision of 
the building and loan laws is pro- 
posed in a bill which is to be consid- 
ered after tax reform is disposed of; 
far-reaching changes are proposed 
on the bill, framed on the recom- 
mendations of a special survey and 
carrying the support of Governor 
Hoffman. 


NEW YORK 


The New York legislature has 
begun its grind and a number of 
measures have been acted upon. 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman has 
approved and signed the act con- 
tinuing for another year the mora- 
torium on mortgage foreclosures; 
an act continuing for another year 
the special provisions regarding 
mortgage deficiency judgments; an 
act to require nonpartisan boards 


of elections in all counties; an act 
to require that election canvass re- 
turns be filed within 24 hours of 
closing of the polls; and an act to 
require filing of campaign expense 
statements both before and after 
election. 

Opposition has developed strength 
in the legislature against Governor 
Lehman’s proposals for ratification 
of the proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution to restrict child 
labor and for legislation to transfer 
all workmen's compensation insur- 
ance into an exclusive State fund. 
The Catholic Welfare Committee of 


New York has voiced objection to 
child labor restriction 

Failure of non-resident insurance 
companies to meet obligations for 
workmen’s compensation explains 
the Jlan to take this form of insur- 
ance out of private hands; Governor 
Lehman has announced his inten- 
tion to force the issue. 

The legislative committee of the 
New York State conference of 
mayors resists a measure to provide 
for a constitutional limitation on 
taxation of real property; the plan, 
it is held, has no regard to varying 
local needs and ability to pay and 


would ruin the credit of all munici- 
palities. 

Following out the recommenda- 
tions of the Grand Jury of New 
York County, Governor 
plans to ask the legislature to re- 
vise the penal statutes and the code 
of criminal procedure in the interest 
of cooperation in national crime 
suppression. 

Governor Lehman has before him 
a recommendation from his com- 
mission of unemployment relief 
urging closer integration of the 
State department of social welfare 
and the State temporary emergency 


Lehman | 


relief administration as a step to- 
ward merger of all State welfare 
functions in one organization; he 
has asked the legislature to pass 
the necessary measures 


PENNSYLVANIA 

An administration bill before the 
Pennsylvania legislature would pro- 
vide for a constitutional amendment 
to permit the legislature to float 
loans in excess of one million dol- 
lars without submitting the question 


to popular vote. 
H. Earle personally addressed the 





Governor George | 


legislature urging immediate enact- 
ment of the measure as essential to 
any solution of the State’s grave fis- 
cal problems. 

A modified form of the Townsend 
old-age pension plan, to be financed 
by a graded income tax, has been of- 
fered to the legislature; monthly 
pensions ranging from $25 to $100 
are proposed for all unemployed 
over 50 years of age. 
Mayo DUvDLEY. 


Legislative activities in other 
States will be surveyed in the is- 
sue of Feb. 4. 


























GOLDEN WEDDING... established 1867... Has had 
no peers for 50 years. It is just/y America’s most ‘ 


famous blenc. 


GOLDEN WEDDING today is ALL whiskey .. . deli- 
cious Mark of Merit whiskey ... Average age 4 


years old. 


GOLDEN WEDDING tastes matured because it és 
matured. It has the delicious smoothness of fine 
whiskey... and tastes as though it was ALL whis- 
key, because it #s ALL whiskey. Today, every day 
is a big GOLDEN WEDDING Day .. . because 
people like you are tasting GOLDEN WEDDING. 
Have you tried it lately? You'll be delighted! 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


As you prefer... 


Average Age 4 Years Old. Age of 
Youngest Whiskey seven months. 
ASchenley Product. Made in U.S.A. 


International Distilling & Distributing Co., 


FORA REALLY FINE GIN, 


TRY 


in BOURBON OR RYE 


This Mark of Merit is your pro- 
tection ... your absolute assurance 
of the utmost in quality and value. 


917 E St. N. W. 


SUNER WEDDING GIN 








Aerotype ESSO is i 


for those who want 


most in quality and perform- 
ance. It is modeled after U. S. 


Army Fighting Gra 


ntended 
the ut- 


de Avi- 


ation Fuel.. hence its name. 


shor eonne €S0.. 
and wateh your ear 


OVER A MILLION USERS NOW VOUCH 
FOR ITS ABILITY TO OUTPERFORM 








How would you like to have a 
motor car fuel that assures— 
.. "faster firing” and quicker 
starting than you have ever 
had before 


-»-peak performance without 
the customary “warm-up” even 
in sub-zero cold 

- * 
-.- greater power than that of 
any other motor car fuel you've 
ever tried 

7 
--”anti-knock” so high it pre- 
vents even the slightest “ ping” 
under any pull 

o + 
.-- acceleration and get-away 
that dwarf the swiftest you've 
heretofore enjoyed 
-- smoothness of operation im- 
pervious to every challenge of 
the road 





.- in short, a motor car fuel that 
for comfort, luxury and motor- 
ing ease surpasses all others? 


Over a million users now vouch 
for the fact that Aerotype 
ESSO fulfills every one of these 


conditions. 
+ +. 


They have proved conclusively 
.-in their own cars..that it 
OUTPERFORMS every other 
motor car fuel on the market.. 
regardless of price. 


We are willing to stake your 
future patronage on the ability 
of Aerotype ESSO to prove the 
same thing to youl 


Fill up with Aerotype ESSO 
today..test it..and see for 
yourself how completely it alters 
the performance of your car. 





BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso Deal- 
ers and Stations from Maine to Louisiana 
who represent the services and products 
of the world’s leading oll organisation. 
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Gare B0 for it! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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Editorial Opinion 
On Job Insurance 


SLIGHT MAJORITY OF PAPERS 
FAVOR PRESIDENT'S PLAN; 
NEW TAX PROTESTED 














Unemployment insurance, as advo- 
cated by President Roosevelt in his plan 
of social security, is received with ap- 


proval by 54 per cent of the press, while 
obstacles, particularly connected with 
the tax on business and industry, are 
found by 46 per cent of commenting 
newspapers. 


It is urged that. because of uncertainty, 
the President’s desire for haste in the 
enactment of legislation, is unwise. 

Compulsory features of the proposed 
law are viewed by some observers as un- 
constitutional. 


ESSONS taught by the depression are held re- 
sponsible for majority sentiment in favor of 
insurance for job holders. Experiences of the 
last few years are declared to have driven home 
to America the conelusion that distress would 
have been reduced if the country had been pre- 
pared for the collapse which preceded the de- 
pression. 

“It is sound, practical common sense, easily to 
be understood, and appreciated as to its worth,” 
thinks the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
with the conclusion that “it is desirable that the 
proposals be brought before the several States 
at as early a date as is possible.” 


DRAWBACKS CITED 


With a concluding statement, “Nevertheless, we 
are for it,” the Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
(Dem.) marshals the drawbacks to the realiza- 
tion of the scheme, and suggests that “if we are 
to abandon the democratic method, we shall 
come in due time to autocracy, whereby the in- 
dividual who is secured by his Government will 
also be subject to his Government’s imposition 
of employment.” 

“The proposals offered,” according to the Kan- 
sas City Times (Ind.), “are fairly conservative, 
as they are comprehensive. How they would af- 
fect the individual employer or industry or 
worker contributing to the cost will have to be 
determined in each instance separately. 

“Upon some businesses and their employes the 
contributory costs as now outlined might impose 
hardships, but in the great majority of cases that 
probably would not be true.” 

“That social insurance is coming seems be- 
yond question,” according to the Topeka (Kan.) 
Daily Capital (Rep.), while the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.) feels that “the program shows 
every evidence of having been carefully consid- 
ered,” and that, nevertheless, “trouble may be 
expected, especially from States where the wage 
and working standard is not on a high level.” 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT 


“What few defecis there may be,” advises the 
Saginaw (Mich.) News (Ind.), “may be greatly 
outweighed by the advantages of the plan and 
with public sentiment to stimulate action it 
should be possible to evolve a workable program. 

“It may not be perfection from the outset. 
That could hardly be expected. But as long as 
it is borne in mind that this is another of the 
Nation’s great experiments, to be tested by ex- 
perience, it may be considered that an admir- 
able start has been made toward settling of a 
vexatious problem.” 

The constitutional question in opposition to 
the plan is raised by the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.) asking: 

“Would a Federal payroll tax to finance un- 
employment insurance be held constitutional? 
Is it either just or economically feasible to im- 
pose the total cost of such a system on employ- 
ers, as Senator Wagner in his bill propose 
to do? 

“Would not the program of voluntary annuity 
insurance for business and professional men 
mean ruinous competition with many private 
insurance companies, which now hold the sav- 
ings of millions of policy holders? Is not the 
President’s estimate of the initial cost to the 
Federal Government — $100,000,000 a year — 
ridiculously small?” 


PROBLEM OF COST 


“Congress must decide,” thinks the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), “whether industry and business 
can reasonably shoulder the added burdens that 
would be imposed by this legislation, or would 
be hamstrung in their efforts to fight their way 
out of the long-enduring depression.” 

“Reform once more,” charges the Chattanooga 
Times (Dem.), “has taken precedence over re- 
or perhaps it should be said that re- 
form has remained ahead of recovery in the Ad- 
ministration’s schedule. This must be disap- 
pointing to many, who had hoped to see recov- 
ery stressed. 

“It must be disappointing even to the many 
advocates of ‘social security’ legislation who 
realize that the greatest possible social well- 
being lies in prosperity and that prosperity must 
and will condition any ‘social security’ plans 
that may be set up.” 


HASTE PROTESTEC 


Protest against haste and demand for critical 
study is made by the Brooklyn Times-Union 
(Ind.), the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
(Ind.), the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.), 
and the Milwaukee Journa! (Ind.). 
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Cartoonist Carlisle in. the Syracuse Herald 
He Ought at Least Have Back His 
Pants and Shirt. 











Munitions Inquiry 
Approved by Press 


Appropriation of $50,000 to continue 
the Senate inquiry into the munitions in- 
dustry is approved by 85 per cent of the 
newspapers that @omment on the subject, 
while the contention that adequate infor- 
mation already has been obtained is 
voiced by 15 per cent. 

‘TO THOSE who feel that further investigation 

of arms sales is unnecessary, it appears to 
be public policy that manufacturers should con- 
tinue to be prepared to meet public demand in 
times of emergency. 

“There is work for the Nye committee to do,” 
avers the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), with the 
advice that “the committee can help to shape 
the conscription law to take the profit out of 
war.” 

Defense of the industry is offered by the 
Helena (Mont.) Daily Independent (Ind.). That 
paper takes the stand that “the Nation does not 
dare render itself defenseless by destroying a 
vital industry, because that industry has not 
always been ethical.” The Independent adds 
that “the alternative, government monopoly, is 
not very alluring.” 
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Cartoc nist Brown in | the Charlestown (S.C.) Daily Mail. 
Quite the Most Important Bird in 
the U. S. A. 











The Radical Movement: 


Will some person more radical than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt gain the Presi- 
dency if the New Deal fails to bring 
about recovery? 

The possibility of such an eventuality 
is recognized by two writers of national 
prominence, representing widely diver- 
gent schools of political thought. Both 
agree that no radical has a chance to dis: 
place Mr. Roosevelt if recovery comes. 

One of these writers, Raymond G. 
Swing, writing in “The Nation,” says 
that “if in two years, even six, misery and 
fear are not abated in America, the field 
is free to the same kind of promise- 
mongers who swept away democratic 
leaders in Italy and Germany.” 

The other, Mark Sullivan, in an article 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
says that “if the country in 1936 should 
be as unhappy as it was at the time of the 
election last November it is quite possible 
that some one more radical than Mr. 
Roosevelt would get formidable support 
for the Presidency.” 


ME: SULLIVAN, in his article, expresses the be- 
lief that Mr.Roosevelt himself fears that some 


radical may displace him in the White House. 


“Mr. Roosevelt makes on observers the impres- 


sion,” says Mr. Sullivan, “of be- 


probably as much as nine-tenths 
of it—rests with President Roosevelt. All that is 
needed is a mental attitude on his part. No new 
legislation favorable to business is called for— 
except perhaps a comparatively slight modifica- 
tion of the too drastic securities act, which has 
almost paralyzed the mechanism for bringing 
credit and industry together. 

“Excepting this slight modification of the se- 
curities act, which should preserve all the virtues 
of the act and remove merely its impossible fea- 
tures—excepting that, no repeal of existing legis- 
lation is needed. 


PLACE OF REFORM 


“It is not necessary for Mr. Roos.vclt to aban- 
don his program for social reform. Nearly every- 
body in America has come to feel that some form 
of old-age insurance and some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance are necessary and inevitable. 

“When a country is poor is not the best time to 
be generous and not the most favorable period 
to get as much social reform as would be possible 
if the country were prosperous. 

“Here lies one of the major mistakes the New 
Dealers have made. They found the country 
prostrate, and they insisted on their reforms be- 
cause they feared that if the country were well 
it would not accept the reforms. 

“They were wrong about that. 


“The answer— 


It is in time of 


Can It Upset the New Deal? 


He says, however, that “with business recovery 
the Upton Sinclairs, the Huey Longs, the Father 
Coughlins and the others will evaporate as surely 
as their predecessors did after the depression of 
the early 1890’s and the 1870’s.” 


The title of Mr. Swing’s article, “The Menace of 
Huey Long” shows how seriously he regards the 
candidacy of the Senator from Louisiana. It was 
written after the writer had visited Louisiana, 
had talked to both friends and enemies of Senator 
Long and had investigated at first hand his po- 
litical methods. 


“Obviously,” writes Mr. Swing, “Huey cannot 
succeed while the country still has hopes of the 
success of the New Deal and trusts the President. 
Huey’s chances depend on those sands of hope 
and trust running out. He is no menace if the 
President produces reform and recovery.” 


NOT TAKEN LIGHTLY 


Mr. Swing thinks it is a mistake to take lightly 
Senator Long’s bid for national power. 

“The assumption in the North that Huey Long 
is a local phenomenon, a product of conditions 
not to be duplicated elsewhere,” says Mr. Swing, 
“rests on the fallacy that the social picture of 
Louisiana is unique. 

“The same easy-going mistake is made about 

those foreign countries, Germany 





ing afraid the radical vote and 
the discontented vote will go 
away from him. The radicals, 
he seems to feel, must be con- 
stantly placated, must be made 
to understand he is for them. 


WHERE DANGER LIES 


“The President appears to fear 
the radicals both for his own 
sake and for the sake of the 
country. Persons who have 
talked with the President say 
that he recurs often to this 
theme. He thinks it is necessary 
for him to hold the radicals in 
line behind him lest some one 
more radical than he, some Up- 
ton Sinclair, or the equivalent, 
should enlist the discontented, 
displace Mr. Roosevelt, and put 
a real radical in the White House 
in 1936. 

“That fear can well be founded 
on one condition only. The one 
condition that should cause a 
great mass of the voters to be 
radical in 1936 is continuation 
of the business depression.” 

Mr. Sullivan expresses belief 
that the President is making a 
major political mistake in trying 
to placate the radicals by giving 
the impression of having a 
“punitive and terroristic” atti- 
tude toward business. 


THE ISSUE IN 1936 


The right course for him, says 
Mr. Sullivan, is to go straight 
for business recovery and do the ae BESS 
things that will bring it about. 

“The imperative course for Mr. 














and Italy. One has only to 
translate conditions in any of 
these regions into abstractions 
to see how little external dis- 
tinctions really matter. 

“Given a land in which the 
great majority are in want or in 
fear of it, in which democracy 
has not produced wise leader- 
ship or competent organs to 
conduct public affairs, in which 
‘big interests’ have far more 
than their share of power, the 
easiest sacrifice that society 
seems ready to make, if only 
its prejudices can be stirred, i 
of its democratic freedom. 


IN LOUISIANA 


“In Louisiana the dictator- 
ship already is absolute; Huey 
controls all three functions of 
government, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. Is it resented? 
Certainly, by some people, just 
as Hitler and Mussolini are re- 
sented by some people in Ger- 
many and Italy. But not by all 
the people one might expect. 


NOT A FOREIGN VIEW 


“This was brought home to 
me here, in a conversation with 
a young instructor at Louisiana 
State University. 


“‘T am troubled, too,’ he ad- 
mitted. “There are many things 
Huey does that I don’t approve 
of. But on the whole he has 
done a great déal of good. And 





Cartoonist Hutton in the Boston Evening Transcript. 


What is Wrong With This Picture? 


if I had to choose between 
him without democracy and 
getting back the old crowd, 








Roosevelt, from the point of view 
ot his own political fortunes and of the good of 
the country. is to bring business recovery,” says 
Mr. Sullivan. 

“By 1936 he must run on a platform of per- 
formances, not of promise, as in 1932. The only 
kind of performance that everybody will under- 
stand (everybody except the radical fringe) will 
be business recovery, the unemployed at work. 

“It can be stated thus—it has been put this 
way often, but it cannot be too much reiterated: 
If industry goes to work in large volume, that will 
take unemployed off the hands of the Govern- 
ment—and thereby reduce the financial burden 
on the Treasury. 

“By the same process, if business is profitable 
it will produce taxes, which taxes will enable the 
Government to pay its bills without borrowing. 
Business recovery is the only condition that will 
bring a balanced budget and fulfill the other 
formulas of a restored nation. 


prosperity that a country is most willing to be 
generous. The most conspicuous period of zeal 
for reform America has ever known was during 
the period just preceding the Great War, when 
Theodore Roosevelt started the Progressive Party, 
a time of exceptional well-being. 

“It would have been better had Mr. Roosevelt 
brought recovery first and let reform wait. But 
no matter, it is still not too late for recovery. But 
it may be too late unless Mr. Roosevelt provides 
the one most indispensable requisite, abandon- 
ment of a ‘punitive and terroristic’ attitude to- 
ward business.” 


MR. SWING’S VIEWS 


Mr. Swing, in his article, expresses the belief 
that such a man as Huey Long, though he 
means no man in particular, might gain formid- 
able support for the White House position. 


without the good he has done, I should choose 
Huey. After all, democracy isn’t any good if it 
doesn’t work. Do you really think freedom is so 
important?’ 

“This was not a German talkrng to me about 
Hitler, or an Italian about Mussolini. The argu- 
ment was the same, the perplexity the same, the 
conclusion the same. I have heard scores of such 
confessions from equally intelligent Germans and 
Italians. The only new fact was the geography 
of the conversation. I was walking across the 
campus of an American university. 


“T repeat, he is no menace if Roosevelt succeeds, 
if he brings security to the lives of those who con- 
stitute the great majority of our people, if he re- 
distributes wealth and democratizes economic 
power, if he establishes honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. But if he fails the man is waiting who 
is ruthless, ambitious, and indeed plausible 
enough to Hitlerize America.” 





Presidential Control 


Of Relief Opposed 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF EDITORS CRITI- 
CIZE EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 
OVER NEW FUND 











Friction between Congress and the Ad- 
ministration over the authority to spend 
the billions proposed for work relief 
causes the newspapers commenting to 
divide in these proportions: For com- 
plete authority in the hands of the Pres- 
ident, 20 per cent; against this authority, 
80 per cent. 


sECRETARY of the Interior Ickes is the storm 

center in the feeling that has existed in Con- 
gress over the proposed grant of authority for 
expenditure of a vast amount for relief of un- 
employment throughout the country, according 
to editorial comment. 

The opposition to the Secretary is laid largely 
to the feeling that Members of Congress are bet- 
ter acquainted with local conditions than the 
Executive Department. 


PRESIDENTIAL CONTROL 


Critics of the original plan have accepted the 
idea that the President would control the ex- 
penditures, although they find evidence of a 
compromise. 

Connecting the duties of both Secretary Ickes 
and Relief Administrator Hopkins as marks at 
which legislators have been shooting, the New- 
port News Daily Press (Ind.) states that these 
two officials “will have little to do with the spend- 
ing of the four billion dollars public works fund 
which the President requested of Congress.” 

The Daily Press explains that “both are good 
men and true, but there are times when they 
step off on the wrong foot.” That paper puts its 
stamp of approval on the idea that the money 
“will be spent under the personal supervision 
of the President.” 


VOTE-GETTING FACTOR 


“You can’t blame Congress for balking,” thinks 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.), and 
that paper comments on the controversy: 

“With all the humane considerations back of 
the work program properly discounted, you have 
to admit that the allocation of these projects 
will be a tenuous vote-puller. If the President 
had all the right of selection, these projects 
might conceivably be distributed to win him 
many votes in 1936, just as Mr. Ickes’ public 
works helped immeasurably in the last election. 

“Now these gentlemen whom the people send 
to Washington are also elective; they want 
something to say, too, because they know that if 
they can show their constituents a couple of 
valuable projects in their own districts—projects 
giving work to thousands of unemployed—they 
can ask for the votes of the neighborhood. 

“It is old-time Congressional psychology, 
which a President may have wanted to use but 
couldn’t completely.” 

Desire of Congress members to maintain their 
privilege of serving the people back home is em- 
phasized by the Oshkosh News-Times (Ind.), 
while the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press (Rep.) 
holds that the lump-sum system fails to provide 
for proper accounting, because of delegated 
powers. 





Quips in the News 


Pithy comments by Nation’s editors 
on various events of the day 





A Too-Early Death 
What happens in the case of the fellow who 
dies of old age while trying to figure where he 
comes in the Administration’s old-age plan?— 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


* * * 


A Threat to Indolence 
Senator Black’s proposal of a “compulsory 
30-hour week” seems likely to ensounter resist- 
ance from the folks who object to work on gen- 
eral principles and must shudder at the mere 
thought of making it “compulsory."—New Or- 
leans (La.) Times-Picayune. 


* * - 


Competent “Yes” Man 
A presidential adviser is a man who can think 
up excellent reasons for anything that the Pres- 
ident has decided to undertake. — San Diego 
Union. 


A Night-Blooming Mind 
A friend of Huey Long’s says that the Louisi- 
ana Senator does his best thinking at 3 a. m. 
That’s what we’ve been suspecting for some 
time.—Roanoke (Va.) Times. 


* - * 


Fixed Without the Marines 
The wonder is that the Saar problem has been 
solved without getting Washington to send a 
battalion of marines over there. — Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News. 
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Life 
Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 








GNOW that turned Rock Creek Park 
“into miniature Alps, tepid winds 
that melted the snow, rains that 
washed the paths bare and more 
snow, to bury everything 
deep; this was the varied back- 


inches | 


ground last week for a succession of | 


political and social events no less 
varied. 

War without profit, 
echoing to arguments for and 
against a World Court; the East 


Room windows at the White House | 


spilling a glow at night over the icy 
lawns; satins and furred overcoats 
whisking under awnings to hos- 
pitable doorways from which came 
the sound of music. Midwinter 
weather; Midwinter activities. 


xx«re* 


LADY FROM LONDON 


the Senate | 


ND the British nobility entered | 


the First Lady’s press conference. 
Lady Walston of London, in black 
with a smart black velvet tam 
that had a crisp feather curled 
upward from the crown, told 
about Tatchbrook Estates; a two- 
acre project in the heart of 
London where private philanthropy 
has built seven apartment houses 
for families whose incomes are $15 
to $20 a week. 

“Elevators, too,” added Lady Wal- 
ston, “I hope the children won’t 
kill themselves!” 

“The only way to improve the 
condition of the people,” she be- 
lieves, “is to give them decent homes 
to live in.” 


xr 


LESSON FOR ALL 


FROM the age of 30 to the age of 
70, these are the years of a wo- 
man’s life in which as a rule she 
may be expected to act and think 
for the benefit of humanity at large. 
Such is the opinion of white 
haired, well coiffured Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt who, with Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., was also a guest at 
the First Lady’s press conference. 
“Every child,” Mrs. Catt added, 
“should be brought up to understand 
that it must work for 40 years to 
pay for its keep in this world.” 


xx«e 


HOPEFUL FOR PEACE ° 


HERE in the interests of universal 
peace, the suffrage leader felt 
more relieved as to the outlook than 
for some time. 
“T have discovered,” she explained, 
“that the sore spots which threat- 








ened war all over the world 10 years | 


ago are not the sore spots which 
threaten it now. The former sore 
spots are healed, and I think the 
diplomats can heal the present sore 
spots, too. Anyway, I’m going to keep 


on believing that as long as possi- | 


ble.” 
~* 


ONE SIDED ARGUMENT 


N one of the stormy days a de- 

livery wagon and an empty White 
House car met violently-in a side 
street, with resultant broken glass 
and crushed fenders. From car 
and delivery wagon leaped the driv- 
ers, ready to argue responsibility. 

“You better begin payin’ off right 
now,” called a colored man on the 
curb to the driver of the delivery 
wagon, pointing to the Presidential 
insignia on the car, “see them 
coat of arms?” 


x wk 


PROTECTING A PRODIGY 


]§ it labor to play a piano? Oh, not 

for the average citizen but for 
ten-year old’ Ruth Slenczynski? 
After a piano recital last week, it 


takes the police and school board to | 


decide whether Ruth is a victim of 
exploitation under the District of 
Columbia laws against child labor, 
or a prodigy who really likes to play 


the piano and should be allowed to | 


do so without anyone getting ar- 
rested. 

Gloria Perkins, child 
played here not long ago and the 
police did not, so to speak, call the 
tune. 
violinist’s expenses were paid; the 
concert was charged off as a part of 
her musical education. 


xe 


BUSY IN SOCIETY 


(THESE are busy times for the wives 

of heads of Government depart- 
ments. It is the open season for 
those teas so important in the mat- 
ter of sociability and good will to 
both officials and _ public. In 


violinist, | 


But in Gloria’s case only the | 


the past few days Mrs. Harold L. | 
Ickes, wife of the Secretary of the | 
Interior, and Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, | 
wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, | 


have held these at homes which are 
semi-public functions. At each of 
the teas one meets most of the other 
Cabinet wives who don’t happen to 


be “at home” on the same afternoon. 


Title Reg Applied For U. S Pat. Office 


‘New Way to Worry | 
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Unpleasant Creditor 


Payment in Coins Legalized by 
Agricultural Act 





A golden opportunity—or rather, a 
silver and copper opportunity—for 
practical jokers and disgruntled 
debtors with pranks in their minds, 
is at hand. 

John Doe, who owes the Govern- 














ment, let us say, $1,000, may, by 
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Chairman Jones Explains 


Underwood & Underwood. Wide 


World and U 


S. Government. 


virtue of a Congressional Act, pay 
his bill entirely in pennies—100,000 
of them—or in dimes or other coins, 
as he sees fit. Or he may not be 
able to do so. 

That depends upon how you in- 
terpret the Thomas Amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
adopted in 1933. 


More Billions 


AN anomoly among the emergency 
~~“ alphabetical agencies of the Gov- 
ernment is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

For, while the RFC is a principal 
bulwark of the Administration’s re- 
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covery program, it constitutes a “hold- Before 1933, the law said that 
over” from a previous regime. creditors need not take silver coins 

Even before other emergency estab- tor debts over $10 unless they 
lishments saw the light of day, the wanted to. And as for minor coins, 
RFC was disbursing billions. such as pennies and nickels, they 

Through storm and stress, it has were legal tender only up to 25 

withstood the buffets of its critics. cents. 
And today, as its life, fore-ordained But the Thomas Amendment says 
by legislative flat to end on January that all coins and currencies are 
31, draws to a close, defenders on now legal tender for all debts, pub- 
Capitol Hill rush to its rescue. lic and private. 

One House of Congress, the Senate, 
already has agreed to extend its life 
and powers; the other House, in the ||| 
opinion of experts, will act likewise |]| 
within a short period of time. 

Meanwhile, legislators and execu- 
tives are scanning the pages of a re- | 
port just issued which summarizes the | 

| 
| 





SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— lar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


She-TRAYMORE 


activities of the RFC 
THE EARLY DAYS 


Looking backward for a moment, 
Uncle Sam’s News Reel finds the be- 
ginnings of this giant agency in the | 

| 





“dark days” of ’31. and ’32, when the 
economic depression appeared to be 
gaining headway and bearing down 
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with shattering force upon the nation. 











standstill. Finance, agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce—all appeared 
to suffer with credit paralysis. 

The RFC—an agency with the au- 
thority to raise huge sums of money 
and the power to lend these funds 
under specified conditions to banks, 
railroads and other selected estab- 
lishments—was the Government’s an- 
swer to the problem. 

With Gen. Charles G. Dawes, a for- 
mer Vice President, as its chairman, 
and expert financiers, such as Eugene 
Meyer, then Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board (top photo, right to 
left), as members, the RFC began its 
work. 

It lent huge sums of money. As the 
money dwindled, Congress authorized 
it to obtain and lend more. As its life 
(being only an emergency agency) 
was from time to time threatened by 
a premature end, the Government 
lengthened it. As needs grew, Con- 
gress enlarged its powers. 


STORY IN FIGURES 


The story of what the RFC has done 
and is doing, is revealed in the report 
just issued. 

Loans to banks and trust companies, 
including loans on preferred stock in 
banks and loans for distribution to 
depositors in closed banks (second 
photo), account for one of its major 
activities and for the disbursement 
of the largest portion of its funds— 
almost two billions of dollars. 

Especially benefited, says the RFC, 
are the twenty million depositors in 
closed banks, and the depositors in 
all banks. | 

Then, after these loans and pur- 
chases of stock and notes in banks, 
comes the huge loans to railroads (in- |}! 
cluding receivers). Sums totaling al- |}! 
most half a billion are debited on the |}} 


| 
| 
Lending then seemed to be at a | 
| 
| 





Corporation’s books to railroads (third Genuine Old Overholt 


photo) for upkeep and expansion. 
Among its achievements, the RFC 
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It means 


A rye with flavor 
As well as fame 
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also recounts its aid to agriculture— |}| 
hundreds of millions for loans on cot- ||| ° 
ton, corn, tobacco and other com- ||| Is back again! 
modities, as well as the bolstering of ||| = 

credit agencies and the financing of ||| 


agricultural exports (fourth photo). |]| 4 
Insurance companies, to the tune of | This means 
ninety million dollars, and mortgage At last 


loan companies and building & loan 
associations, to the tune of more than 
206 millions, come into the picture. 


DOLLARS TO TEACHERS 


Drama is provided by the disburse- |} | 
ment of 22 million dollars to the Chi- |/| 
cago Board of Education to pay the ||| 
(back) salaries of teachers. 

But although Congress has author- 
ized the RFC to lend money to indus- 
trial (fifth photo) and commercial 
enterprises, less than $7,000,000 has 
been disbursed in this way. 

Altogether, the RFC has, for all 
purposes, exclusive of allocations to 
other Government agencies, disbursed 
$4,858,862,000. | 

Appearing before Congress, Chair- |]| 
man Jesse Jones first urges the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
then the Senate Finance Committee 
(bottom photo), to extend the RFC 
lending powers for another two years. 

He also recommends authorization 
to make or extend loans to mature on ||| 
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That you can give up 


Without giving up 


That you can serve guests 
A tray of highballs 

At no cost to their innards 
And at small cost to you 








or before 1945 (now limited to 1940), 
and suggests, in addition, more pow- 
er in connection with railroad re- 
organizations, as well as permission to 
buy preferred stock in mortgage com- 
panies. 

The favorable attitude of Congress 
toward these proposals, presages a re- 
vived RFC with greater power than 
ever, } 

ALLAN SHERMAN, 
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WHERE will the money come from? 
Dividing up the country’s income. What 
an even division would show. 
o~ * * 
President Roosevelt seeks a way out for 
NRA. 
> * ~ 
How lumber fared under the Blue Eagle. 
A lesson in enforcement. 
«x x & 
Congress balks on relief wages. 
* * * 
“Loss leaders” stay under official cloud. 
Open price posting gets endorsement. 


WHERE can you find the money to meet the 
cost? 

That question is asked with more and more 
frequency in official New Deal conferences. 

It is proving to be a stumbling block for am- 
bitious old-age pension plans, for soldier bonus 
plans, for farm debt plans, for vast public works 
plans. 

Divide industry’s income up evenly and every- 
thing can be worked out, proponents of these 
schemes are arguing. They contend that if the 
Government will just take money from those 
who have it, all bills can be paid. 

But is that true? The Department of Com- 
merce now offers a yardstick to be used in find- 
ing out. This yardstick is in the form of a pre- 
liminary report on national income in the United 
States for 1933. It is‘a supplement to a report 
made to Congress a year ago. 

The pictogram at the top of this page reveals 
the facts as outlined in the official report. 


Question of Income 


How equal division would affect 
the individual wage earner 


EXPENSE of Government activities of all kinds 
must come out of present national income 

or borrowings against future national income. 
All schemes to provide $200-a-month pensions 
to persons over 60, as some Congressmen urge, 
or to provide every family with a home, a car, a 
radio, and a college education for all young peo- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
FIGHT FOR CONFIRMATION 
Judge Eugene O. Sykes, recess appointee as 
Chairman of the Communications Comnnis- 
sion, testifies to his qualifications before a 
Senate Committee. 





ple, as other Congressmen urge, or to provide 
jobs or to do the other things asked of the Gov- 
ernment, must be paid for from income or bor- 
rowing against future income. 

What, then, is the per capita income, as offi- 
cially disclosed? The figures, broken down, show 
the following: 

That in 1929, a year of prosperity, 35,200,000 
gainfully employed workers earned about 53 bil- 
lion dollars. This is an average of $1,560 each, 
garnered in the form of wages and salaries and 
pensions. 

That in 1932, the bottom year of the depression, 
the income of workers had fallen to 31 billion 
500 million dollars, or an average of $1,270 for 
each of the 25,500,000 persons then employed. 

That in 1933, nine months of which were un- 
der the New Deal, workers earned 29 billion 300 
million dollars, or an average of $1,130 for each 
of the 26,000,000 then having jobs. 


1934 INCOME BETTER 

Those figures are based on an official report of 
the Department of Commerce, which does not 
offer figures for 1934 as yet, but the estimate is 
that income went up somewhat from 1933. 

But, it is asked, what would happen if all the 
earnings of business men, big salaries, dividends, 
interest on bonds, rents and royalties, and with- 
drawals from business by the owners should be 
added to the earnings of workers and divided up 
equally? Wouldn’t everybody then have enough 
money to use in buying homes, cars, radios, and 
educations? 

On this score the official figures show the fol- 
lowing: 

That if all these sources of income were added 
to the workers’ income, the total in 1929 would 
have been about 81 billion dollars. Divided 
equally among workers and 9,000,000 additional 
business men and farmers, each would have re- 
ceived about $1,830 for the year, or $270 more 
than under the division that actually occurred. 

That in 1932 this total income would have 
fallen to about 49 billion dollars, and, divided 
up equally among all workers and business men 
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What Would Happen With Equal Division of National Income. 
More on Price Policies + + + 
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In Operation. 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 
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TOTAL 





$46, 800,000,000 





The pictogram above, prepared by The United States News from 
official Department of Commerce figures, discloses the drastic fall 
in the national income between 1929 and 1933. Analyzed on this 
page, these figures show where the money “paid out” actually has 


and farmers, would have yielded about $1,430, or 
about $160 more than the $1,270 that was re- 
ceived as an average by employed workers. 

That in 1933 the total income would have fallen 
again to 46 billion 800 million dollars, with an 
equal division giving each person $1,340, or about 
$210 more than workers received 


Why NRA Faltered 


Price rise with little gain in total 
income proved handicap 


)FFICIALS point out that the Townsend plan 

of old-age pensions alone would cost 24 bil- 
110n dollars a year, or more than half the total 
national income for 1933. 

At the same time they point out that there is 
nothing in the figures to justify the claim of 
“Share-Our-Wealth” advocates that every man 
could have $5,000 a year if more of the money 
was syphoned to workers and less to business 
men and investors. 

They also see in these figures a hint at the 
reason why prosperity did not come in with the 
Blue Eagle. 

Thus the figures suggest that while the lowest 
wages may have been raised by NRA, the total 
wage payments in the first months of its opera- 
tions rose little if at all. However, prices did go 
up. That left the same number or a smaller 
number of dollars to buy higher-priced goods. 
The result was that consumption did not rise 
with production, and there came a setbac’” that 
carried through much of 1934. 

As they scan the national income report, Gov- 
ernment economists express the belief that the 
public is confusing national wealth with na- 
tional income as it urges more and more spend- 
ing. 

They point out that much wealth produces no 
income. Coal mines represent wealth, but many 
operate at a loss. The same is true of railroads 
and any number of other properties. 

It is income that the average man is con- 
cerned about, and that comes from the use of 
labor in production. Increased production alone 
will bring more real individual income, econo- 
mists contend. 


Future of Codes 


Failure of NRA to provide prompt 
enforcement given as cause 


AJR. ROOSEVELT is in the process of making 

up his mind about what to do with NRA and 
its industrial codes. That involves conferences, 
a survey of experience, and soundings in Con- 
gress. 

The President definitely intends to continue 
this experiment in self-government for indus- 
try. He revealed that present question concerns 
the form it should take. 

On that score, the best guess is that the pres- 
ent law will be extended for another year, or 
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Available data indicate a slight drop in 
the composite business index. 








possibly two, with any changes that may be re- 
quired as a result of Supreme Court decisions. 
Such a plan would be in keeping with the wishes 
of leading industrialists. 

At the moment NRA continues in a highly un- 
settled state. 

Labor is threatening to kick out of the auto- 





mobile code February 1 unless some changes are 
made in its terms. Donald Richberg has said 
that changes are likely before this important 
code is extended. 

Published articles by Gen. Hugh Johnson, for- 
mer NRA administrator, are applying salt to old 
internal New Deal sore spots. 

Differences of opinion within the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board serve to impede _ its 
work of reorganization. 

Difficulties of enforcement 
crease as public support for 
wanes. 

Many industries are torn by dissension over 


continue to in- 
the Blue Eagle 


their codes. 

The President desires in some way to resolve 
the troubles of NRA into their simplest terms— 
if that is possible—and then seek a basis for co- 
ordination. 

In that connection the chief problems are re- 
ported to be two, and their character suggests 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Output remains at high level, more than 
nine per cent above a year ago. 








to officials the difficulty of agreement. They are: 
1. How to find a basis for some agreement be- 
tween employers and employes on code terms. 
2. How to find a basis for some agreement be- 
tween big-business men and little-business men 
within individual industries. 


Lumber Code Trouble 


Growing difficulties of NRA and 
plans to overcome them 


}{ XPERIENCE with the code for the lumber 
industry may provide a clew to basic NRA 
troubles. 
The lumber code was one of the most ambi- 
tious of the Blue Eagle undertakings. 


It affected 


Wide World 


MEN OF “POWER” 
Judge Ewin L. Davis (left), chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, . and Frank 
McNinch, head of the Power Commission, at 
the White House, after a conference with the 
President on holding companies. 








an industry with half a million employes, with 
35,000 employers, with nation-wide scope. Its 


code authority has a budget of $4,000,000 and 


850 employes. 
The code provided an elaborate array of trade 
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gone, and what would happen if it were distributed equally. The 
self-payments to businessmen are withdrawals from their enter- 
prises by millions of large and small businessmen and farmers. 
They correspond to salaries and wages. 


practice requirements. It Involved price stabili- 
zation and production control as well as wage 
and hour requirements. 

Today the price control plan has broken of its 
own weight and in December it was ended by 
NRA. Whether the code itself can be saved re- 
mains an open question, but with the code au- 
thority hopeful. 

With that backgrond, the following experience 
of 15 months under NRA is confirmed by those 
who have been running the show: 


LESS YEARLY PAY 

That in spite of higher hourly wages, mill em- 
ployes are drawing less money on a yearly basis 
than before the code went into effect. The rea- 
son is that consumption of lumber fell with the 
higher prices and this left less work to do. 

That prices did not hold under the plan for 
putting a floor under the lumber price level. 
Wholesale price ctting brought an abandonment 
of that section of the code. 

That inventories of mills showed a sharp in- 
crease due to slow consumption. 

That 5,000 new sawmills came into a field 
already crowded, tempted by the prices that were 
offered. These mills sprang up largely in the 
South. They offered their products under the 
market and provided a competition that finally 
had to be met. 

That “bootlegging” of lumber became wide- 
spread, practiced even by reputable concerns, 
which needed to move their goods regardless of 
code prices and production control. 

As those who have helped operate tis experi- 
ment in industrial self-government look back over 
their experience, they attribute their troubles 
largely to one thing—lack of cooperation on the 
part of NRA itself in seeking enforcement. 


ENFORCEMENT SLOW 

They found that NRA moves with the greatest 
deliberation. 

To support prices, code officials found that the 
principal job was to support code wage and hour 
requirements, which were in the interest of labor. 

But to support code wage and hour provisions 
it soon became necessary to go to-court, under 
the law, and prosecute violators. That needed 
action by NRA. 

Actually, after long effort, 20 cases have gone 
to court, with seven out of those twenty acted 
upon. There was one guilty plea and a $100 fine 
that was suspended. In the other cases little 
happened. District attorneys were found not to 
be interested and judges not especially friendly. 


1,500 COMPLAINTS 

Today 1,500 unadjusted complaints on hours 
and wages alone in this one industry remain to 
be dealt with. This compares with 7 instances of 
action on cases that went to court. 

Inquiry reveals that those seeking enforcement 
meet a stone wall at NRA itself. Cases are pre- 
sented that look perfect, but are sent back with 
some asserted minor flaw. 

As those who have been running the lumber 
show look at the NRA picture, they conclude that 
until the Supreme Court has determined the ex- 
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Activity continues to point upward, pass- 
ing 50 per cent of rated capacity. 
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act powers of that organization, effective en- 
forcement of codes will be impossible. “And with- 
out effective enforcement there is a penalty on 
those who observe its terms. 

A case involving hour and wage requirements 
of the lumber code now is before the Supreme 
Court. 
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Business Disputes 


Controversies over wages, housing, 
hot oil, and holding companies 


(TH field of action and controversy, as it af- 
fects business is broadening in Washington. 
That much is shown by the following events: 

Congressmen threaten to revolt over proposed 
work relief wages that average $50 a month, go 
as low as $20 and rise as high as $85. They want 
“prevailing wages” paid on the new job pro- 
gram. Under PWA that has meant the union 
scale 

Holding companies are about to come in for 
official attention. After a White House confer- 
ence, the officials present said that there will be 
Federal regulation of companies, along 
with a tax on them 

Frank MecNinch, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, explained: “It will be a rev- 
enue tax on the earnings of the companies. There 
is an exemption on dividends that holding com- 
panies get from their subsidiaries. Remove any 
part of that exemption and it wil] be the same 
as a tax. 

Greatest disappointment continues to flow 
from the results attained by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Labor Department figures for 
December fail to reflect any great stimulus to 
home building. New Dealers are clamoring for 
a change in policy that will bring lowered build- 
ing costs. A PWA official declared that it now 
is at least 50 per cent cheaper to rent than to 
build in most cities. 

“Hot oll” received Senatorial attention, and, 
if the House concurs, will be back on the list of 
black-listed products. Congress is asked to re- 
pair the Industrial Recovery Act according to 
specifications laid down by the Supreme Court. 
If it does, tender boards will come back into be- 
ing to check the movement in interstate com- 
merce of illegally-produced oil. 

President Roosevelt intervened to keep his Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from insisting 
that the San Francisco Call-Bulletin take back 


these 





Underwood & Underwood 
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ONE MAN'S OPINION 

H. P. Kendall, head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business Advisory and Planning Coun- 

| cil, who is attempting to build up a liaison be- 

| tween business and the Government. 

| 





a re-write man who was found by the NLRB to 
have left his job under circumstances that vio- 
lated famed Section 7a of NIRA. Labor read 
into this move a Presidential swing away from 
their point of view. 


Wage Regulation 


Court upholds President’s order; 
Plans for more TVA’s blocked 


‘(HE District of Columbia Supreme Court de- 
cided that President Roosevelt had author- 

ity to cut hours in the cotton garment industry 

from 40 to 36 and to raise wages 10 per cent. 

If the Supreme Court upholds that decision, 
then many an industry can feel the weight of 
Presidential power. Chiefly at stake is the ques- 
tion whether or not the Chief Executive can force 
industries to take codes that they do not like. 

Plans for new TVAs in half a dozen of the Na- 
tion’s major river basins were jolted by Mr. 
Roosevelt. The President is willing to have their 
feasibility investigated by regional commissions, 
serving without pay, but thinks that it is not the 
time to build up regional authorities such as that 
in the Tennessee Valley. 


Code Price Controls 


President opposed to “loss leaders” 
as unfair . 


(CONFLICTING VIEWS on code price controls 
continue to divide the NIRB. But the fol- 
lowing is known to be the White House view on 
one phase of that subject: 
The use of “loss leaders’—merchandise priced 
attract customers—is definitely 
unfair competition in retail 


under cost to 
frowned upon as 
trade. 

If code powers are not sufficient to curb the 
practice, some other means may be tried. Offi- 
cials are determined to protect the small, inde- 
pendent retailer. 

At the same time, open price posting in in- 
dustry under proper safeguards, is approved. 
This requires a seller to make known to com- 
petitors his sale prices 

Owen Scott. 
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Drop In Bible Output; 


More Economic Works 





Is interest in religion and phil- 


osophy giving way to economics and | 


sociology? Or is a striking decrease 
in production of Bibles and a doub- 
ling in production of books on eco- 


nomics a natural result of the de- 


pression? 
Just completed by the Commerce 
Department is a statement that 


reveals that 120,789,903 books were 


published in 1933, a decrease of 21 
per cent compared with 1931. Larg- 
est decrease was registered in 
Bibles, which declined from 4,676,- 
000 in 1931 to 666,000 in 1933. 

Nearly 1,113,000 books on sociol- 
ogy and economics were published, 
compared with 620,000 in 1931. 
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Ore decision on national policy 

still to be made concerns the 
entire South. It grows out of the 
sharp decline in foreign demand for 


| American cotton. 


Normally more than 60 per cent 
of this crop is sold abroad. South- 
ern farmers for years have domi- 





U. S. AIR LINE SETS 
THE PACE FOR EUROPE! 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 








@ Seattle: Lufthansa, famous German Air Line, buys United-type 
planes! There #s news. But why shouldn’t Europe follow United? 
This one U. S. line flies 5,000,000 more 
than a// the lines of France, Germany and 
flies 15 night miles for every one flown everywhere abroad! 

Turner and Pangborn’s amazing London to Melbourne flight in a 
United-type plane may have helped Europe to decide. 

Or perhaps it was the inspiring record of United in America: 
75 million miles of experience. 40, } 
type of transport—the big, 7 ton twin-engined Boeing, 60% stronger 
than government standards, the planes that have carried more pas- 
sengers, more miles, than any other modern transports in the world. 

When you travel, pick a United Air Lines plane. United is a 
pioneer of virtually every major air transport development. 





assenger miles per year 
ngland combined! United 


miles per day, all in this one 











Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
and on West from Chicago to California and other Pacific Coast states in 
3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-engined transports. Most frequent service from 
Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 
East direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 
TICKET OFFICE: WASHINGTON AIRPORT, METROPOLITAN 5656 
Or Hotel Porters; Travel Bureaus; Postal or Western Union Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 
MORE MILES, THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 





nated the world market. During 
recent months, foreign buyers have 


turned to other sources for much of 


their cotton. They balked at Ameri- 
can prices, and complained of in- 


| ability to obtain dollars with which 


to pay for commodities, owing to 
barriers to sale of their goods here. 

This situation has reached a point 
where President Roosevelt is im- 
pressed. Plans now being shaped in 
Washington for an _ international 
conference of cotton exporters, were 
inspired directly by the White House, 
not by the AAA. 

The interpretation being read into 
that situation is that southern in- 
terests, alarmed by the evident loss 
of export trade, have made an im- 
pression in the highest quarters. 

x*e 


FOREIGN MARKET AT STAKE 


But, it is asked, what can come 
from another international confer- 
ence Haven’t they all failed in re- 
cent years? 

Officials are not sure what can 
come, but they say that this coun- 
try can lay down terms for dividing 
up world markets. That is because 
the lid at any time can be taken 
from production in this country. 

Prices can be allowed to drop toa 
level that would destroy competi- 
tors, and American farmers then 
could be kept from bankruptcy by 
bounties raised through processing 
taxes. 


That would involve an applica- | 


tion of the domestic allotment plan 
to cotton. It is being urged by many 
Southern Congressmen. 

Four countries export more than 
90 per cent of the world’s cotton. 
They are the United States, India, 
Egypt and Brazil. Until last year 
the United States accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the world 
export total. 

Any conference that finally is ar- 


| ranged would involve these four pro- 


ducers. 
x * * 


NOW IT IS POTATOES 
OTATOES offer the AAA its latest 
major problem. 
The price of potatoes has fallen 





“CALL ME A ‘KID’ 
IF YOU WISH— 
JUST THE SAME 
| LIKE TO TOP 
OFF DINNER WITH 


KRE-MEL DESSERT™ 








‘Ios gentleman in the picture continues talking: 
“Yep!! Just like a kid I enjoy Kre-Mel for dessert 


because it satisfies my craving for an after-meal sweet. 


“But I know something perhaps the kids don’t 


know—that Kre-Mel contains the important energy- 


giving food ingredient — Dextrose ~— and, your own 


family doctor will be glad to tell you just how 


important Dextrose is to life itself. Without it we 
could not move a single muscle, and the greater 
the supply of this sugar (Dextrose) in the food 


you eat—the more assurance you have of a good 


reserve of muscular energy.”’. 
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until it now is only about 50 per cent title them to sell tax-free a definite 


of parity. Potato growers 
aroused and have descended upon 
Washington. 

The Government is preparing to 
swing into action. It has about 
made up its mind to do several 
things. Among them are these: 

To have potatoes made a “basic 


crop” with 13 other commodities al- | 


ready in that classification. 

To require that every grower of 
potatoes for sale obtain “potato ex- 
emption certificates” which will en- 





are | quota. 


To require that all potatoes sold 
must be in’ closed bags or con- 


tainers. 

To require that all potatoes sold 
must either be accompanied by “ex- 
emption certificates” or pay a tax 
of 50 cents a hundred pounds. 

Officials of the AAA have visions 
of attempting to enforce a tax on 
every backyard potato patch in the 
Nation. The magnitude of the op- 
eration worries them, but potato 
people are insisting. 

Some compensation for Govern- 





ment officials is derived from the 
fact that Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, leading opponent of the AAA, 
turned up at a potato meeting with 
promises of cooperation. Idaho is a 
big potato State. 

Said Senator Borah: 

“My people want to cooperate in 
this potato program and I feel in 
that mood myself. Something has to 
be done for these growers.” 

Thus the Government feels that it 
has recorded another convert for 
regimentation. At the same time it 
feels that it has lost a principal op- 


| ponent of its farm program. 


| Short-wave Radio: 


| 


A Warning to Fans 


The growing popularity of com- 
bination broadcast and short-wave 
receiving sets which can “pick up” 
police calls, private conversations, 
international communications, and 
other such radio messages is com- 
pelling the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to warn the public. 

The Commission points out that 
heavy penalties may be imposed for 
divulgence of intercepted messages 
of a non-public nature. 


















































An Appeal to Reason 


Government competition, unfair taxation, and unjust rate 
reductions hinder recovery and threaten the investments of 
millions of persons in the country’s second largest industry. 





The majority of utility securities were sound 
when issued by the companies and bought by 
the public. 


RICES and values of securities were based 

upon trends of earnings established over a 
decade or more. Values of utility property and 
the rates of return which utilities were allowed to 
earn on these values were believed to be just 
and fair by all groups connected with the in- 
dustry, including customers, investors, - bankers, 
security dealers, employees, and managements. 
Where rates charged customers were contested, 
they were passed upon by commissions and courts. 


Great changes have taken place. Attempts are 
now made to force unwarranted rate reductions 
through political agitation and threats of Gov- 
ernment competition. Unfair increases in taxes— 
Federal, State, and municipal—which, because 
of the fixed rates, cannot be passed to consumers 
as is done in practically every other industry, are 
taking away millions from investors. 


Rate Reductions Are of Minor 
Importance To Family Budget 


Political agitators are attempting to lead an un- 
informed public to believe that a radical reduc- 
tion in domestic electric rates is one of the most 
important necessities facing the people of this 
country. 


Actually the monthly electric bill is one of the 
smallest items in the family budget, ranking in 
amount well below tobacco and soft drinks. 


If electric rates of domestic consumers in the 
United States were cut in half it would mean a sav- 
ing of less than 5 cents a day to the average Ameri- 
can family. On the other hand, such a reduction, if 
made immediately, would spell bankruptcy for prac- 
tically every electric company, both operating 
and holding, in the country. Can it be possible 
that so relatively unimportant a saving justifies 
an effort to wreck one of the country’s greatest 
industries? 


Use Increases 25% 
During Depression 


That electricity does not take an unreasonably 
large part of family budgets is shown by the fact 
that domestic use per customer has increased 25% 
during the depression. This clearly indicates most 
customers have no criticism,of the price they 


pay. They have been encouraged to use more 
electricity by constantly declining rates and 
by the introduction of better appliances and 


better means of financing them. 


Rates should be fair, but they should be fair both 
to the consumer and to the utility. Efficient 
management should not be penalized and ineffi- 
cient management encouraged. This is the neces- 
sary result where lower rates are demanded for 
companies with efficient management because of 
the fact that their earnings are better than those 
of comparable companies with inefficient man- 
agement. In such cases, rate proceedings have 
become mere attempts to reduce earnings or 
profits rather than efforts to establish fair rates. 
It is also unfair to saddle utilities with the large 
expense of repeated rate proceedings, once their 
rates have been established on a fair basis, merely 
because they may be able through unusual effort 
to overcome in some degree the effect of the rate 
reductions on their earnings. 


Charges of 

Overcapitalization 

It has been charged that overcapitalization of 
utility companies has acted as a barrier to the 
establishment of just rates. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. Rates should be, and are 
established at levels calculated to produce a fair 
rate of return on the sound value of operating 
properties devoted to the public service. The iaw 
of the land does not permit the establishment of 
rate schedules based on capitalization. Therefore, 
the charge that capitalization has any bearing on 
rates is merely a smoke screen designed by agi- 
tators to mislead consumers. The utility industry 
has not asked, nor does it receive, any considera- 
tion of its capitalization from rate-making bodies. 
Security holders in such companies as may be 
overcapitalized can only expect a proportionately 
low income from their securities, but by and 
large the utility industry of this country, if 
allowed to earn a fair rate of return on the value 
of its operating properties, can pay all fixed 
charges on its interest-bearing obligations as well 
as reasonable dividends on its stocks. 


Similar charges of overcapitalization were made 
against the railroads until millions of dollars had 
been spent in valuations of railroad property 
which showed that they were actually undercapi- 
talized. 


Power To Tax 
Is Power To Destroy 


The power to tax 1s the power to destroy. The power 
to regulate is the power to harass, hobble, and finally 
stifle. No one objects to just taxation or fair 
regulation. Utilities realize they must bear their 
fair share of the cost of recovery. But taxation 
should not be used to the extent of irreparably 
injuring an industry, when, during a depression, 
the entire country is being urged to do its utmost 
to bring about restoration and recovery. 


A possible increase in Federal income taxes alone 
of several million dollars is seen as the result of a 
change in the method of making up Federal tax 
returns. This change was made in the middle of 
last year, and was retroactive. Retroactive 
changes are admittedly unfair. This was recog- 
nized when railroads were not subjected to this 
unfair burden. 


Competition by 
Federal Government 


The Federal Government is going into direct com- 
petition with established utility companies. It is 
pouring hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
into huge power developments. Utility companies 
fear these projects not as yardsticks to measure 
their efficiency but as competing sources of power 
which may make it dffiicult for them to exist. 
Cities and towns are encouraged to build their 
own electric plants by the offer of an outright gift 
from the Federal Government of 30 per cent of the 
cost if they do so. 
a 

In this campaign the public is being led to believe 
that the financial structure of an entire industry 
(which it is recognized is operated about 80% 
through holding companies) was deliberately 
created through a well-organized system of dis- 
honesty, deception, inflation, and fraud by these 
holding companies. 

There may have been some whose judgment 

was unsound or whose practices needed cor- 

rection. But does this justify indicting an 

entire industry and all the peoplein it? 


This is an appeal to the public to refuse to support acts which unjustly 
affect their neighbors’ goods. It is also an appeal for action by those whose 


income depends in any way upon investments in public utilities. 


The in- 


vestors must organize to combat the injustice that is being done to them 
and to demand that their representatives in government respect their in- 
terests. Only through the insistence of security owners upon their rights 
and with the continuance of the improvements now discernible in the utility 
industry can utility investments be protected from danger. 
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EGULATION of utility holding 





companies has reached the stage. "T'radeCommission Presents Alternatives: 
Taxation or Policing of Industry; 
Extent of Monopoly 


of concrete proposals 

From the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have come recommendations on 
the form which such regulation 
might take. The White House was 
the scene of two gatherings, last 
week, in which definite plans were pointed to police the industry 
discussed 3.—Special forms of taxation 


Suggested methods cf control, as This last method of control was 
set forth by the Fegersl Trade under discussion at the first White 
Comiaission, include the following House conference, held on Jan. 21. 

1—Requiring Federal licenses Among those present were Frank R. 
with or without Federal incorpora- MeNinch, arch foe of the “power 
tion trust,” Attorney General Homer S. 

Cummings, whose advice is in de- 


The licensing agency, it is sug 
gested, should be g ed full powers mand on the form which new leg- 
of investigation and examination, islation should take, and Secretary 
covering not only the books and of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 
accounts of the holding companies 
but also of their subsidiaries 

2.—Specific prohibition of certain 
practices, such orders to be en- One of the proposals discussed 
forced both by the courts and also would place a tax on the revenue of 
by an administrative agency ap- holding companies. This would take 











explained by the fact that taxes 
were under consideration 


HOLDING COMPANIES: PL 


Mr. Morgenthau’s presence is to be | 
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alifornia- 


YE Santa Fe’s CHIEF—for many years out- 

standing as the finest, fastest, and only extra 
fare train between Chicago and California— 
is only two nights en route. 


ALSO PHOENIX PULLMAN 
TRI-WEEKLY—each Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
during the westbound winter movement to southern 
Arizona—THE CHIEF carries a Phoenix Pullman from 
Chicago and Kansas City.The fastest service via any line. 


THF CHIEF has air-conditioned Fred Harvey dining car, 
club car, observation car, and compartment-drawing- 
room car. _—_— ‘ 
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Southern Arizona, Dude Ranches, Hotel 
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the form of removing the income 
tax exemption on dividends received 
by holding companies from their 
subsidiaries. Such dividends con- 
stitute almost the entire revenue of 
holding companies. To tax them 


| 


would, therefore, as stated by one | 


of the participants in the confer- 
ence, be a step toward the ultimate 


elimination of the holding company. | 


PENALIZING WRITE-UPS 
A second form of taxation was 
suggested by the Federal Trade 


Commission. This was a heavy tax | 
dress the same day described holding 


on write-ups of capital beyond ac- 


tual investment. Such a tax might | 


be made retroactive as a matter of 
law, the Commission stated. 

The amount of such write-ups in 
the capital structure of 91 operat- 
ing companies studied by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is reported 
as 34.2 per cent 

Either of these forms of taxation 
would fall with crushing force on 
the stockholders of holding compa- 
nies. The small investor is almost 
without exception an owner of hold- 
ing company securities. 

This last fact, in the opinion of 
many observers, is a political influ- 
ence which may prevent the adop- 
tion of any drastic plan to elimi- 
nate the holding companies. 


A SECOND CONFERENCE 


A second conference on power 
was held at the White House on 
Jan, 24. It was called at the re- 
quest of utility leaders. Three of 
those present head large holding 
companies and represent that por- 
tion of the industry which has 
shown a tendency to cooperate 
with the Administration. They 
were: 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
the Comonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, who over the past year 
has put into effect a program of 
rate reduction combined with a 
vigorous promotional campaign for 
the sale of electrical appliances. He 
reported revenues already above 


| 


former levels despite the rate reduc- | 


tions and sales of appliances many 
times higher than the best previous 
records. 

C. E. Groesbeck, president of the 
Electric Bond and Share’ Co., who 
has also put into effect a large 
number of voluntary rate reductions 
in the expectation of eventual in- 
crease of revenue. 

Harvey Couch, president of the 
Arkansas Power Co. and formerly 
director of the RFC, who is plan- 
ning a State wide rural electrifica- 
tion system in Arkansas. 





Plans were canvassed for Govern- 
mental aid in a nation wide sales 
campaign for electric appliances. 
The procedure contemplated would 
be similar to the operations of the 
Electric Farm and Home Authority, 
a subsidiary of the TVA. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE SALES 

Two days before the conference at 
the White House, Mr. Willkie had 
issued a statement in defense of 
holding companies. While willing to 
have all present and future evils 
purged from these corporations he 
insisted that they have performed 
a highly essential purpose in making 
possible technical advances and giv- 
ing the country the integrated power 
system which it possesses 


“FINANCIAL TAPEWORMS” 
Over against this view, TVA di- 
rector David E. Lilienthal in an ad- 


companies as “financial tapeworms”. 
He asserted that they have made 4 
practice of diverting from their sub- 
Sidiaries, in the form of profits, 
funds which should have been used 
to set up depreciation and retire- 
ment reserves. As a result, he said, 
the operating companies controlled 
by the holding companies have been 
weakened and their bonds rendered 
less sound, 

One of the principal reasons ad- 


vanced for the necessity of control- | 


ling holding companies is the de- 
gree of monopoly to which they have 
attained. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission pointed out that 92 per 
cent of the electric power industry 
is controlled by 16 corporations. 
It concludes that the combination 
of a few holding companies would 
serve to place the entire electric 
business of the Nation under a uni- 
fied control. 





ANS FOR THEIR CCNTROL! 


In the meantime a new factor of 
the greatest potential significance 
was injected into the situation 
last week by the reported solution 
of an engineering problem. An- | 
nounced to the American Institute | 
of Electrical Engineers was a prac- | 
tical solution of the problem of long 
distance transmission of electricity, | 
with practically no toss. | 


NATION-WIDE HOOK-UP 


This system if put into effect 
would make possible the transmis- 
sion of current over thousands of 
miles. It would make possible one | 
nation-wide hook-up. It would make | 
feasible the development of water 
power projects situated at great 
distances from markets. Above all, 
it would make necessary a unified 
control over generating and trans- 
mission facilities. 

Such control, within geographical 
limitations, is now exercised by hold- 
ing companies. Whatever happens 
to the holding companies, there can 
be no question, thoughtful observers 
hold, but that this function exer- 
cised by them would have to be con- 
tinued by some agency, Govern- 
mental or Governmentally con- 
trolled. 
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In a more leisurety day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. ... But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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hy hard to believe that this big change in sister 
is entirely due to Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 


However, we'd like to say this much, quite seri- 
ously, to everyone: If you're feeling kind of “slow 
on the up-grade” and generally below par, it may 
be that you have a sluggish intestine . . . due to lack 
of bulk in the diet. 


So why don’t you eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
every morning? \t contains bran to supply that bulk 
you need, to help keep food wastes moving along 
the intestinal tract... and to promote regular elimi- 
nation. It also contains other parts of wheat, to 
supply that appetizing flavor. You'll love it! 


Post's 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of / 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. e.. com. 1s 
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OUTSTANDING 





STOCKS ~ 1935 


(The best annual trio sectinntie © 
recommended as “outstanding” 
profit-makers (they produced 
364% Prorrrs In One Year) . 
were these stocks:— 


KELVINATOR Bought @ 3% 
COMM. SOLVENTS “ 9 

ELEC. POWER&LT.“ @ 3% 
Subscribers who bought and 
sold, according to our very 
simple directions; pocketed 
a profit of 364% on these 
three issues. Prices had 
tripled within six months 
of purchase. Now we off er— 


OUTSTANDING STOCKS 
FOR 1935 PROFITS 


Their names are contained in 
our 110 page book No. CO5 
This book, based on our rudr- 
fold method of market analy- 
sis and forecasting, is filled 
with helpful information for all 
investors. A copy of No. CO5 

will be sent you on request. 
: Simply send 6c in postage. 
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7 Speaks for Itself! . 


HERE is the actual week-by-week 


growth in net-paid circulation of 





1933 
May 20 21,577 
“27 22,085 


June 3 22,210 
“ 10 22,399 
“17 22,480 
“ 24 22,500 


July 1 22,666 
“8 22,968 
15 22,937 
“ 22 22,254 
“ 29 20,824 


Aug. 7 22,511 
“14 24,743 
“21 23,739 
“ 28 23,840 
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“Without canvassers, premiums or pressure of any kind, The United 
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The United States News, the weekly 


newsmagazine of national affairs: * 


39,989 
40,117 
40,632 
41,462 


42,376 
43,284 
44,508 
45,816 


46,984 
47,887 
48,632 
49,781 
50,885 


51,186 


States News has grown steadily and consistently since it was estab- 
lished in May, 1933—and is still growing the same way, The United 
States News appeals to alert, thinking people. Once a week, it gives 
them all the information they want about nationai affairs, in,exactly 
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Advertising Department 


the way they want it—condensed, clurified, dependable and organ- 
ized for quick reading. 
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Proposed Reforms 


In Stock Exchange 


Official Elections 


Popular Vote Advocated by 


SEC—Simplified Proced- 

ure of Registering Securi- 

ties Wins s Approval 

The Securities and Exchange com- 
mission is pushing ahead with its 
plans to reform financial practices 
in the United States 

Its recent change in the form of 
registration requirements for secur- 
ities now is reported to have struck 
fire. The Commission has reports 
that the simplified procedure has 
met with wide acceptance 

As a result there is pending an 
estimated $400,000,000 worth of fi- 
mancing, part of which will repre- 
sent a call for new capital. 


MONEY MARKET REVIVAL 


Great importance is attached by 
officials to the possible revival of fi- 
nancial markets, which have been 
stagnant. 

But turning from that phase of 
its duties, the SEC now has reported 
to Congress its belief that there 
should be a reform in the practice 
of stock exchanges in electing their 
officers. This Government agency 
seeks to bring more democracy into 
the financial markets. 

In the past the presidency of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other exchanges, and the member- 
ship on the Board of Governors is 
asserted to have been largely self- 


perpetuating. This is due, the SEC 
reports, to a “nominating commit- 
tee” system of selecting candidates 


for office. 
NEW ELECTION PROCEDURE 


Now the Government proposes 
that nomination for office be by 
petition rather than through a com- 
mittee and that elections be by bal- 
lot of all members. 

Also the SEC suggested that com- 
mission brokers, who are reported to 
be more numerous than any other 
type of financial agents dealing di- 
rectly with the public, have a larger 
representation on the governing 
boards. 

Members of the SEC implied that 
Congressional action might be asked 
if changes were not made voluntarily 
by the country’s principal ex- 
changes. 
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BANKING RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


i THE WEEK'S MONETARY AND FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS- 

















— in as 
NEW WAY for. citizens to save be expect ed for Government bonds 
money soon will be offered by the of this kind 
Federal Government. It will be in Treasury officials believe they 
the form of Savings Bonds or “baby will sell large amounts of the new 
bonds”, designed to entice money paper Some other experts on 
from hiding and to tap additional Government financing believe that 


sources of private credit to meet the 
mounting Federal deficit 

As soon as Congress passes a bill 
now introduced with Treasury back- 
ing, bonds, in denominations as low 
as $25, will be available to individual 
buyers. The individual will be able 
to buy a $100 bond for $78, with 
maturity in ten years. That means 
that buyers can put in $78 for each 
$100 worth of savings bonds that 
they buy and at the end of ten years 
can take out $100 

This is based on an interest rate 
on the first issue of 2'2 per cent 
compounded each six months. 

x * * 


REDEMPTION RULES 

After a person puts in his $78 or 
whatever amount is designated, de- 
pending on the number of bonds he 
wants, then the money is to stay for 
at least six months. He is entitled 
to sell the bond to the Government 
at any six-month period and get 
back his money with interest If 


| he wants to leave it for the full term, 


he can. 

A new issue of these savings bonds 
will be out each month. They all 
will be on this “discount” basis, 
which means that the investor saves 
his intereSt. instead of taking it out 
at the end of each six months as he 
does with coupon bonds which are 
clipped. The discount method of 
financing means that the buyer pays 
less than the face value of the se- 
curity. 

These Savings Bonds will be for 
sale at all post offices and at other 
designated places. They will not be 
transferable, and if the buyer wishes 
he can leave the bond for safe- 
keeping with the Government and 
take only a receipt. In that way 
he would guard against losing the 
certificate and avoid the need of 
having a safe deposit place. 

x * * 
SCOPE OF DEMAND 

Different’ points of view are ex- 

pressed over the demand that can 


demand will be relatively small un- 
less a “drive” is put on resembling 
the Liberty Loan drive of war days. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau says there will be a mod- 
erate amount of advertising of the 


new savings bonds, but no exten- 
sive drive 
Those who fear credit inflation, 


due to the constantly rising Federal 
debt and the growing Federal bor- 
rowing from banks, are pleased with 
the new move because it taps sav- 
ings of the people, rather than add- 
ing to bank deposits 

The new bonds will be limited in 
amount to $10,000 for any individual 
buyer. 

x * 


HIGHER DEBT LIMITS 

In the same bill that provides for 
this security issue, the Treasury 
seeks to extend its authority to 
borrow. It asks for changes in the 
statutes that will permit it to have 
an outstanding debt of at least 45 
billion dollars. That is about 15 
billion more than at present. 

The reason that this authority is 
asked is that under present laws 
the Treasury is limited in the form 
of securities that it can issue. That 
limit, as it concerns Treasury notes, 
is about reached 

When it is reached under the 
present law, short-term Treasury is- 
sues would have to be in the form of 
Treasury bills and_ certificates. 
These represent “floating debt” and 
might reach unmanageable propor- 
tions 

The law also changes the limit on 
the long-term debt of the Govern- 
ment. The change would permit 
the Treasury to run this debt from 
13 billion dollars at present to 25 
billion. 

~* * 
DODGING SEC CONTROL 

Officials of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are concerned 
over a trend that they think is detri- 
mental to the small investor. 


Passing of a Crisis 


In Government Financing 


The crisis in Government financ- 
ing was successfully passed last 
September. So testified Secretary 
Morgenthau at a recent hearing of 
the House’s Committee on Appro- 
priations 

Since 
have been 
This he attributes to confidence in 
the Government Secretary Mor- 
genthau told the Committee he does 
not know when the peak in the 
public debt will be reached 


then Treasury offerings 


heavily oversubscribed. 


Once More Farmers 


May Get Seed Loans 


Farmers may this year agai look 
to the Federal Government for loans 
with which to for 
their crops 

Since 1928 Congress has made an 
annual appropriation for crop loans 
and a bill allotting $40,000,000 for 
this purpose already has been passed 
by the House. A similar measure, 
differing. however, in that it pro- 
vides for a $100,000,000 loan fund, 
is pending in the Senate. 

Congressional leaders forsee an 
early passage of the Senate bill and 
anticipate little difficulty in arrang- 
ing an agreement between the two 
Houses as to the amount to be ap- 
propriated. 

Setting up of a crop loan system 
is considered particularly necessary 
because of the plight of farmers in 
the drought-stricken areas 


purchase seeds 


This trend is shown by the in- 
creasing number of large companies, 
such as Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Swift and Company, who are 
refinancing outstanding bond issues 
through private channels. The law 
has been interpreted to mean that 
if an issue is taken by 25 buyers or 
fewer, it need not be registered with 
the SEC 

The result is that big borrowers 
with high credit standing have sold 
issues to big lenders, such as banks 
and insurance companies. The little 
holders of the old bonds have not 
had an opportunity to reinvest and 
must pick something that may have 
a lower standing. 

To meet that situation the SEC 
now is ruling that any issue of se- 


curities “offered” to 25 or more 
buyers must be listed. This is in- 
tended to force registration and 


puatic otering of nearly all issues. 


How Shall the United States Barter Abroad? 


Conflicting Views of Mr. 


Peek and Assistant Secretary Sayre on the 


Most-Favored- Nation Clause in the Treaties 


ESTORED, healthier flow of 

America’s foreign trade is neces- 
sary to revitalize languishing agri- 
culture and pep up sluggish industry, 
agree diagnosticans of our national 
economic ills. 

Eighteen per cent of our agricul- 
tural income and 5 per cent of our 
industrial income came from exports 
in the pre-New Deal quarter cen- 
tury, ending in 1932 

During the Coolidge-Hoover boom 
quadrennium, 1925-29, some 55 per 
cent of our cotton, 21 per cent of our 
wheat, 40 per cent of our tobacco, 
and 10 per cent of our pork were 
sold abroad—though, indeed, in this 
period American profits were illu- 
sory, with foreign nations pumping 
back to us in payment for exports 
the pump-primings we had poured 
down for them in the form of ex- 
tensive foreign loans. 


AGRICULTURE HARD HIT 


During the depression drying up 
of export trade has had serious ef- 
fects, especially for agriculture. The 
vigorous general development of 
economic nationalism as a defensive 
mechanism since 1930 has played 
havoc with orderly trade growth 
and development 

In the face of drastic commodity 
price deflation, nations seeking to 
avoid a debit balance found it nec- 
essary either to increase exports or 
to curtail imports. The former was 
hard to do; the latter easier, through 
legal restrictions that found ready 
support from groups interested in 
obtaining protection for domestic 
producers. 

So first have been built up more 
formidable tariff walls. soaring to 
Babel tower heights; then direct 
limitation of imports by exchange 
control, quotas, import licenses, 
compensation agreements. and like 
measures checking and choking re- 
ciprocal flow of trade 

Confronting this situation, Con- 
gress last June passed the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act with the 
purpose of “expanding foreign mar- 


kets for products of the United 
States.” 
CLASHING VIEWPOINTS 

The act empowers the President 


to enter into trade agreements and 
in exchange for reciprocal conces 
tariff reductions 


sions. to proclaim 
within a 50 per cent range 
What shall be the policies pur- 


sued under this act?’ Twe distinct 


| 


+ schools of opinion vocalize their 
viewpoints. 
For bilateral commercial “horse- 


matching favor for 
for discrimi- 


trading” pacts. 
favor, discrimination 





—Agriculture Dept 


“YANKEE TRADER” 


George N. Peek, who advocates 
doing foreign business on a “quid 
pro quo” basis. 





nation, pleads George N. Peek, spe- 
cial adviser to the President on for- 
eign trade, who lately has been 
evangelizing his trade gospel in 
speeches before clubs, business con- 
ventions, and gatherings of aca- 
demic pundits in Chicago, Washing- 
ton and New York 

With Uncle Sam's foreign com- 
petitors widely adopting exclusive 
bilateral barter compacts that leave 
us out in the cold. we must jump 
into that game and play it vigor- 
ously, urges Mr. Peek. He says: 

“We cannot expect to get some- 
thing for nothing. * * * Until we are 
ready to do business with other 
countries on a quid pro quo basis, 
we cannot hope to obtain the ad- 
vantages, or the trade, involved in 
these agreements.” 

The course he urges would involve 
a sweeping change in the most- 
favored-nation policy we have cus- 


tomarily pursued. But what of it? 
So demands Advisor Peek 
TARIFF BARGAINS 

Under our present unconditional 
most-favored-natio policy we 
promise to extend to nations with 


which we make commercial agree- 


| 
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ments as favorable treatment re- 
specting tariff duties and the like as 
we grant any other country, and 
they give us corresponding treat- 
ment 

But sometimes two nations make 
tariff bargains by which they swap 
concessions on a quid pro quo basis. 
Under a conditional most-favored- 
nation policy we would be ready to 
extend those same concessions to 
any third nation only on condition 
that it would give us corresponding 
concessions instead of automatically 
extending such concessions to the 
third nation 

“In theory the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle is designed 


to reduce tariff and other barriers 
to trade,” says Mr. Peek. 
“In practice. however. it is note- 


worthy that the attempt of many 
nations to make it the basis of their 
foreign trade policies has been ac- 
companied by their increasing use of 
devices such a quota systems, ex- 
change controls, trick classification 
of commodities, and so forth, which, 
in effect. defeat the purpose of the 
unconditional most-favored-nation 
treaty, and lead to a multiplication 
of the trade barriers which it was 
meant to reduce.” 


Other nations have abandoned 


the unconditional most favored na- 
tion policy with good results, he de- 
clares 


Underwood & Underwood | 
SPONSOR OF WIDE PACTS | 
Francis B. Sayre. who 
trade agreements upon a 

favored-nation” basis 
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“Trading has assumed more and 
more a bilateral character, as spec- 
cial agreements between countries 
have multiplied * * * In the past 
five years more than four hundred 
trade agreements of one sort or 
another have been entered upon be- 
tween various nations of the world.” 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


But from the Department of State 
come forcefully asserted opposition 
arguments. “Menacing” and “sui- 
cidal” for the United States would 
be bilateral trade-balancing pacts. 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary 
of State, told the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science at its recent annual meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh. 

For firmly built upon equality of 
treatment is our commercial policy 
Upon it swings our open-door doc- 
trine and hangs our insistence that 
European debt payments shall be 
tree from invidious preferences and 
discriminations. A vast web of un- 
conditional most-favored-nation 
treaties enmeshes the established 
policy and should hold it fast. 

Of negotiations to be pushed un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act he says: 

“If the act is utilized merely to 
gain advantageous ‘horse trades’ a‘ 
the expense of other nations, to 
trade off special privilege, to bar- 
gain discrimination against discrim- 
ination, to outwit by clever deais 
one’s trade competitors, the act had 
far better never have been passed. 
Such trading will have the popular 
approval of the unthinking. but it 
will not permanently increase Amer- 
ican foreign markets 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS 


“In the long view the chief ef- 
fect of such narrow quid pro quo, 
petty bargaining is to induce other 
nations to ‘pad’ tariffs and increase 
trade barriers in order to secure in- 
creased bargaining leverage 

Broader than that should be our 
objective to “make of the act an 
instrumentality for throwing the 
weight of American power and in- 
fluence against the current disas- 
trous world movement towards eco- 
nomic nationalism * * * to encour- 
and make possible. so far as 
we can. the breaking away by other 
nations from the vicious circle in 
which they are caught, agmd their 
return to a more liberal and con- 
Structive commercial policy.” 
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BODY blow was struck last w eck 

t the authority of the National 
Labor Relations Board by the Presi- 
dent of the United States 

It was in the form of a letter to 
the Board’s chairman, Francis Bid- 
dle, asking that the Board should 
not take jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes in industries whose codes pro- 
vide special bodies for handling 
them. These include petroleum, soft 
coal and newspaper publishing. 

What gave the letter significance 
was the case of the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, in which the Board 
had taken jurisdiction, over the pro- 
tests of the NRA and of Donald R 
Richberg. 

The Call-Bulletin had discharged 
an employe, Dean S. Jennings, for 
alleged union activities. Although 
the newspaper code provided for a 
labor dispute board, Mr. Jennings 
appealed, not to it, but to the NLRB, 
which, after arguments about its 
jurisdiction, ordered him reinstated. 


| BROAD EFFECT OF ORDER 


The Call-Bulletin refusing to com- 
ply, the Labor Board requested the 
NRA to remove its Blue Eagle. NRA 
officials asked the opinion of the 
Industrial Disputes Board of the 
newspaper code on the merits of 
the case, but the authority, rep- 
resenting employers and employes 
equally, deadlocked. Then came 
the President's letter. 

In effect it removed from the 
Board’s jurisdiction all cases involv- 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 





ing section 7a aris 








ing in industries 
having special bodies to handle la- 
bor disputes. The right to enter- 


tain appeals from such bodies was 
also removed 

The NLRB is reliably reported to 
have considered resigning, but the 
decision was deferred pending pos- 
sible legislation by Congress, which 
would give it a free hand in decid- 
ing on section 7a cases 


OTHER LABOR BOARDS 


The President's letter does not 
alter the relation of the NLRB with 
the labor boards established to deal 
with disputes in the auto- 
mobile and textile industries 

It is the duty of the NLRB, under 
a Congress resolution, to review the 
work of these boards and report on 
them to the President. The first such 
report has already been prepared. 
The NLRB may also take jurisdic- 
tion in case of disputes in these in- 
dustries if it considers it in the pub- 
lic interests to do so. 

Each of these three industries is 
currently faced with labor difficul- 
ties which may become critical. That 
in the automobile industry is the 
most immediately pressing. 

The automobile code expires on 
Feb. 3. To employers the code is 
satisfactory, but to employes, in as 
far as they are represented by the 
American Federation of Labor 
unions, no code is preferable to the 
present one 


steel 


Crux of the dissatisfaction is the 
problem of collective bargaining, 
which, in this ingustry, has taken a 
special form 

On March 25 of last 
face of a threatened strike, an 
agreement was entered into be- 
tween employers and spokesmen for 
employes under which an Automo- 
bile Labor Board was named by the 


year, in the 


President to arrange for elections 
to provide collective bargaining 
agencies 

The agencies chosen were to repe 
resent both minority and majority 
unions. This contrasts with elections 
held in other industries, under the 
NLRB, in which the majority union 
bargains for all employes 
ELECTIONS 

Only now are the promised elec- 
tions being held, nine out of the 


first eleven taking place last week. A. 
F. of L. leaders express loss of con- 
fidence in the Automobile Labor 


Board, and have asked their mem- 
bers not to take part in the elec- 
tions. 


The result is that. while a number 
of ballots have been cast for the 
A. F. of L. unions and a few for com- 
pany unions, the vast majority of 
those voting have expressed no pref- 
erence at all for representation in 
collective bargaining 

On January 25, the A. F. of L. for- 
mally gave notice in behalf of local 
unions, of their withdrawal from 
the terms of the settlement of last 
March. At the same time the Labor 
Advisory Board of the NRA voted 
unanimously to oppose the exten- 
sions of the Code. 

Objected to particularly, apart 
from the matter of collective bar- 
gaining, are the merit clause, dl- 
leged to offer opportunity for dis- 
criminatory discharge, and the ab- 
sence of labor representation on the 
code authority. 

JoHN W. TAYLOR 
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has 
achieved national prom- 
inence for these com- 
panies has led to the se- 
; lection of space in the 
Port Authority Commerce 
Building. Forward look- 
ing, intelligent executives 


( instantly recognize the 


vided by this unique 


OF NEW YORK 
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, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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| unporalleld facilities pro- 






ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 


BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS CO. 
Manufacturers Automotive Parts 
FRED BUTTERFIELD & COMPANY, INC. 
Dry Goods—Textiles 
H. A. CAESAR & COMPANY 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
Mfrs. Dairy and Refrigerating Equipment 
EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH CO. 
Manufacturers of Radios 
THE GARDNER DENVER CO. OF N. Y. 
Pumps, Air Compressors, Drilling Machinery 
GLEMBY COMPANY, INC. 

Hair Nets—Chain Store Specialties 
GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY 
Office Appliances 
WM. GOLDENBLUM & CO. INC. 
Wholesale Hardware—House Furnishings 
THE GRADY-TRAVERS COMPANY. INC. 
Twine—Cordage 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 
Safes and Vaults 
HOWE SCALE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Scales, Weightographs, Hand Trucks 
INTERSTATE DEPARTMENT STORES, INC. 
Department Store Chain 
LEWIS & CONGER 
House Furnishings 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Educational Text Books 
R. H. MACY & COMPANY, INC. 
Department Store 
MALINA COMPANY, INC. 






















































COMMERCE HALL 


¢ New York's largest and 
best equipped exhibition 

\ area occupies 165,000 
square feeton the second 
floor. Incomparable ven- 
tilation, light, mechanical 
facilities and convenience 

of access. Booking now 

for 1935 and 1936. 





















Converters and Dyers of Rayon Yarns 
McCRORY STORES CORPORATION 
Chain Stores 
NATIONAL CARD MOUNTING CO. 
Display Signs 
THE NESTLE-LE-MUR COMPANY 


Hair-Waving Equipment—Toilet Preparations 
THE PLATT & MUNK COMPANY, INC. 


Publishers of Children's Books 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers and Map Engravers 
REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Shoe Chain Stores 
SILBERMAN HARDWARE CO. 
Wholesale Distributors 
UNDERHILL CLINCH & COMPANY 
Hardware and Electrical Appliances 
F. W. WOOLWORTH COMPANY 
and 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
THE RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


UNION INLAND FREIGHT STATION No. 1 
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“In proportion as the structure of the government ° 
gives force to public opinions, it is essential that [Vf MOC) News} 
public opinion should be enlightened.” ] Wl é 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





“| wholly disapprove of what you say and 
will defend to the death your right to 


say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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Some Suggested Policies as Alternatives 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


business represents only one phase of the social structure. 


| You believe, then, that government should be as fair 


AST week there was begun on this page a question-and- 
answer analysis of what is right and what is wrong with to business as to all other interests? 
I certainly do. 


the New Deal. 
The purpose of the series is to reply to the many questions In what respect would you say the present Adminis- 


from readers which it has not been possible to cover hereto- tration is unfair to business? 
fore in the regular weekly articles. It is unfair in that it has for a year and a half delib- 
The principal point of the ii a rato = erately interfered with the long time credit market from 

pav f the New Deal road is built on a foundation o : : : : . ‘ 7 : 
Se aa but these paving stones have been mixed which business derives its working capital and it has in- 
with stumbling blocks that have retarded recovery. troduced through the NRA all sorts of interferences and 
practices which now have to some extent been abandoned 


Constructive and useful operations like the reorganization ; | 
of the banking system, the housing program, farm and urban but which for more than a year have kept business in a 


mortgage refinancing, the restriction of unfair trade prac- state of chaos. 
tices, the outlawing of child labor have been offset by grow- Why were these mistakes made? 
ing deficits, menctery Unsering, eS ee ro ti Because the President did not select competent admin- 
5 : ro- = 3 Peg 
term credit market and the failure ° the pu ic works p istrators in many of the bay positions and becewe nal 
gram to prime the pump notwithstanding billions of expense. ‘ i 
; ; ; listened too much to those advisers who cared more for 
The first article ended with a discussion of the impractical seein f é Sone , mpeg” 
features of such policies as governmental regulation of what objective reform, emotiona an popular appea , than they 
did for common sense, efficiency, or practical progress 


is or is not a fair profit in every kind of business. 
D. L. toward ultimate recovery. 


[Continued from Last Week.| Do you mean that anybody 
HY are these slogans and radical proposals VOICE OF SOUND really opposed recovery? 


made? EXPERIENCE No, by no means. But too 
Because they sound well and look well in GOES UNHEEDED ™”Y officials had impractical 


print and because the people are supposed ideas of what would bring re- 
to like that sort of thing. covery and they used public funds and what was more 


Do you think the people favor such policies? precious—time—while the normal processes of recovery 
In the main they apvlaud policies that seem on the sur- were impeded. 
face to be beneficial even though prejudicially explained Why did the Administration make these mistakes? 
to them by candidates who are after votes or who are Because it would not listen to persons who had had ex- 
anxious to stay in power by exploiting the people and their perience. 
interests. Why didn’t it listen? 
What do you mean by “exploitation?” Because it was distrustful of everybody who had ever 
Using public funds for various purposes that are un- earned considerable money or had made a success in busi- 
sound and uneconomic and then trying to tell the people ness. 
that some ogres of finance of bygone days are to blame. Were there not several successful business men among 
Then you don’t think the politicians are frank with the the Administration executives? 
people? Yes, but they were relegated to the rear and instead the 
I do not. counsel of impractical theorists was givén first considera- 
Would you call this intellectual dishonesty? tion. 
I would call it present-day politics which seems to con- Do you think the President has a better set of advisers 
sist largely of suppressing the truth if it may make an today than a year ago? 
unfavorable impression or if it may alienate public senti- He had enough good advisers a year ago but he did not 
ment. give them an opportunity to counsel him. 
Do you think that Government officials in their state- Why did the President do this? 
ments and in their announcements tell the people all the Because he is a firm believer in social planning and re- 
facts? form as a prerequisite to any recovery. This is a mistake 
I do not. of judgment and not a reflection on general ability. 

Do they intentionally mislead the people? Has the President ever personally managed a business 
No. But they do not by any means put their worst foot or been familiar with the operation of a large business? 
forward. They omit and conceal what they think may No. But it isn’t necessary for a President to have man- 

be harmful to them politically. aged a business in order to understand business. 
Are not the people entitled to all the facts and all the Do you regard the President as a man of high purpose? 
truth? I certainly do. 
They certainly are. Then why has he made such mistakes with big policies 
How do you think the people will ultimately get the as for instance the PWA? 
truth about their government? _ Because he is human and because no one mind can com- 
They will get it from the press and from the radio be- prehend the job of the Presidency or the job of recovery. 
cause the people will demand it from both those instru- What should he have done? 
mentalities. In due time the people will insist upon the He should have selected a national council of the ablest 
truth about the politicians and what they are doing. men and women in the country. 
Vv What’s wrong with the Cabinet? 
Some are good, but the group is of average ability as 
What is the chief obstacle to governmental officers go. What we need in a crisis are 
GOVERNMENT recovery today? top-notchers, men of better-than-average ability and 
MUST BE FAIR The refusal on the part of the chosen irrespective of party. Most of the Cabinet officers 
TO BUSINESS Roosevelt administration to rec- today are more interested in retaining their positions than 
ognize the interrelationship of in asserting their views and perhaps incurring disfavor 
business and government. with their Chief. 
What do you mean by “interrelationship?” Vv 
Recognition of the fact that laws which touch economic Is this always true in political 
operations should be constructive and not merely puni- TOO MANY “YES government? 
tive, should be written by Congress in unequivocal terms, MEN” SURROUND _sYes. 
and should not be left to the bureaucrats to do with as THE EXECUTIVE Is it true in business? 
they please by means of so-called “regulations.” To some extent. But the in- 
Do you think business and government should coop- centive of promotion or the opportunity to earn—the 
erate? profit incentive—makes everybody in a business realize 
The word “cooperate” implies partnership and this is that the success of the whole thing depends upon consoli- 
not the proper conception of a relationship between gov- dation of energy, of ideas. Government is more or less 
ernment and business. an individual affair. There is very little teamwork. 
Why not? Do you think that on the whole President Roosevelt has 
Because government represents all the people while satisfied the American people? 
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THE PRIMER OF TODAY 


Second of a Series of Three Articles Appraising the Constructive and Destructive 
Factors in the New Deal—Interrelationship of Business and Government— 


Yes, I do. He has improved the morale of the people, 
and has lifted the country out of its feeling of despair of a 
year and a half ago. 

Do you think President Roosevelt should be reelected? 

If the election were held tomorrow I would say “Yes.” 
There is no alternative plan or leader in sight. Also I 
think four years is too short a term for our Presidents. 

Why is it too short? 

Well, we just about get an executive familiar with the 
complicated machinery of government when he must en- 
ter into a campaign. His present term isn't really four 
years. It’s about three. For the fourth year is a part of 
the electoral campaign. 


Would you favor a six-year 


GIVE PRESIDENTS term for our Presidents and no 
A SINGLE TERM | reelection? 
OF SIX YEARS Yes. 


Wouldn't that make it difficult 
to get rid of a man who had proved an unpopular Presi- 
dent? 

Congress is elected every two years. The people can 
instruct Congress and Congress can limit the acts of the 
executive. We have, if we care to exercise it, a sufficient 
check upon a President in our perodic elections for Con- 
gress. But this is not important at the moment. 

Why is it not important? 

Because the public may approve of the President and 
his policies in a broad-gauged way and we may be drift- 
ing into an even more serious situation than we developed 
in 1929. 

What do you mean by that? 

The ill effects of overborrowing and wasteful expendi- 
tures will not come home to us until three or four years 
from now, certainly after the 1936 election. 

Do you believe that we will have currency inflation? 

I am much more afraid it will take the form of repudia- 
tion of public debt. 

What would this mean? 

Hardship to many people, particularly the people of 
small incomes, because prices would rise so rapidly that 
wages would never keep pace with the rise in prices. 


Can such a situation be pre- 


BASIC REFO° M vented? 
IN CABINET Yes. | os 
SYSTEM NEEDED . Do you feel there is a possibil- 


ity of revision of Administration 
policies in the direction of soundness and constructive 
achievement? 

Yes, I have an abiding faith in the power of criticism 
and the sovereignty of public opinion which alone can 
affect government action. 

What alternative policies would you suggest? 

First, that the President divest every Cabinet officer of 
administrative detail, giving every department an ad- 
ministrative secretary, a man of high calibre. Then put 
upon the ten members of the cabinet the responsibility of 
assisting the President in devising and carrying out sound 
fiscal and economic policies for the government. If neces- 
Sary, appoint a policy committee of ten of the ablest 
persons in the country and let the present cabinet carry 
on the departmental operations. 

What else would you propose? 

That the Government adopt as a policy the insurance 
of loans to business through private financial institutions 
wherever working capital is needed and wherever possible 
to reemploy people. 

What else? 

That a Federal employment service be set up which will 
bring the man and the job together irrespective of the dis- 
tance between them and that the Government as an ex- 
pense of relief assist in the payment of transportation ex- 
penses, so that individuals can be placed in employment 
as soon as jobs in private industries and businesses are 
available. 

Haven’t we such an employment service now? 

Yes, we have an excellent service, so far as it goes. 

What’s wrong, then? 

Congress has made it a sort of coordinator of State em- 
ployment services. 

What’s wrong with them? 

[To be continued next week] 
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